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TWO FINE DECCA STEREOGRAMS 
FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS LISTENING 











SRG650 STEREOGRAM 
WITH VHF-FM RADIO 


Four-speed auto-changer; new cart- 
ridge with diamond stylus for micro- 
groove (stereo and mono) records; 
twin push-pull amplifiers; twin 10” x 
6” elliptical speakers; VHF-FM, long 
and medium wave radio; piano key 


selector switches; light or dark wal- 





nut finish; glide-away doors. 


93 GNS tax paid 
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Taking things by-and-large the past 
year hasn't been a bad one for jazz 
lovers in this country. All the record 
companies managed to issue a percentage 
of the genuine stuff, and if one had time 
to sift the wheat from the chafl, there 
was quite a lot of worthwhile material 
available. Several new jazz labels were 
launched on the British market, the pity 
here being that they issued too much, 
in too short a time, at too high a price. 
I fancy that they may suffer from their 
liberality, and think a smaller number of 
releases, of the stronger items available 
to them, might pay off in the long run. 
It also seems to me that the record com- 
panies, as a general rule, are too fond 
of trying to create new stars, to .he de- 
triment of their older established jazz 
artists. That a reissue album was voted 
to the top of our poll, and the fact that 
only three modernists were featured in 
the top twenty records, does not say very 
much for contemporary jazz _ releases. 
‘Create a new artist and then record him 
to death’ seems to be the motto today. 
I wonder how many of the new jazz 
stars now being so prolifically recorded 
will be remembered in a few years time? 
Mighty few, is my guess. 


If recorded jazz was at least plentiful, 


it is a pity one can’t say the same for 


What we heard in the flesh this year. 
The imports were for the most part 
hackneyed, commonplace and, I must 
admit it, boring. They had all been 
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heard before, for no one was prepared 
to take a chance on anything new. That 
great clarinettist George Lewis twice 
played the continent, but wasn’t even 
given one British concert. Buck Clayton 
took what was a really wonderful jazz 
group to France, but never got a book- 
ing here. Why? Because the watchword 
of our local impressarios seems to be, 
‘play it safe and keep a steady hand on 
the till. The M.J.Q. and Dave Brubeck 
are certain to be sell-outs, so why look 
any further?’ 


Well of course one admits the truth in 
what they say. They are for the most 
part businessmen, in it for money and 
not for any love of the music. But never- 
theless wouldn’t it be wise and a little 
farseeing if they lay the foundations for 
steady and reliable .audiences for the 
years to come? They won't do this by 
repeatedly booking the same groups year 
after year. Why hasn’t anyone the cour- 
age to try and book Duke Ellington? 
The greatest figure that jazz has yet 
produced, has at the present time one of 
his greatest bands. It is certainly time 
they should be brought to Britain. Suit- 
ably publicised, this should not be too 
great a risk. Our jazz impressarios have 
done very nicely out of jazz in the past 
few years, now is the time to plough 
back a little of the profits into the busi 
ness. Integrity is an important word, 
even to jazz audiences. So let’s all put 
our backs into trying to get Duke over 
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here, before it is too late. We here will 
help all we possibly can, in any way 
whatsoever, that I can promise you. 

But to return to the home scene. 1961 
will mostly be remembered for the British 
trad-fad. Scores upon scores of teenage 
adolescents, up and down the country, 
swarmed around the bandstands and 
jigged up and down like one-legged 
grasshoppers, to éhe music of our local 
tradites—who, bless their whiskers, cot 
ton socks and fancy waistcoats, have 
never had it so good, or so often. It 
was a pity that in the main the music 
wasn’t better, even if much of it was 
listenable and musically showed a great 
improvement on what had gone before. 
Musicianship undoubtedly was on the up- 
grade, even if fhe musical worth of what 
the trad bands played remained static. 

And lastly a word for our visiting 
singers, both blues and otherwise. Mem- 
phis Slim, Roosevelt Sykes, Jimmy Cot 
ton, Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry, 
and not forgetting those lovely ladies 
Peggy Lee, Jo Stafford, and Anita O’Day, 
all brightened our lives with their sing 
ing and playing. We hope they all come 
back, and soon. 

And so it but remains for all of us 
here to wish you, musicians, promoters, 
impressarios, British tradites, most of all 
our long suffering readers, a very happy 
Christmas and a prosperous and swing- 
ing New Year. 

THE Epitor 











JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR 





“THE TOP TWENTY JAZZ RECORDS OF 1961 

Billie Holiday—Memorial Fontana TFL 5106 113 points 
Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton, Swingin’ With Pee Wee Prestige-Swingsville 2008 93 
Duke Ellington, The Nutcracker Suite Philips BBL 7418 93° 
Duke Ellington, Piano In The Bdckground Philips BBL 7460 67 ‘a 
Louis Armstrong, His Greatest Years, Vol. | Parlophone PMC 1140 BY. og 
Duke Ellington, Suite Thursday Philips SBBL 618 aD os 
Art Tatum, Discoveries Ember 3326 50 ss 
Nothin’ But The Blues Fontana TFL 5123 47 
Clark Terry, Duke With A Difference Riverside RLP 12-246 46 

Al Casey, Buck Jumpin’ Prestige-Swingsville 2007 45 : 
Mitchell “Booty” Wood, Booty Columbia 33SX 1342 ee 
Coleman Hawkins, At Ease Prestige-Moodsville 7 41 
Johnny Hodges, Blues A-Plenty HMV CLP 1430 40 
Cannonball Adderley, Somethin’ Else Blue Note BLP 1595 AD. 8 
Jimmy Rushing, The Smith Girls Philips SBBL 631 40, 
Ben Webster, Meets Oscar Peterson HMV CLP 1412 39 rf 
John Coltrane, Giant Steps London LTZ-K 15197 38% 
Mutt Carey, The Legendary Papa Mutt Esquire 32-130 it Aen 
Parker-Gillespie, Diz 'N Bird Vogue LAE 12252 oo 
Sidney Bechet, Jazz Classics Vol. 1 Blue Note BLP 1201 29 











The rules governing this, our eighth annual poll, have been altered to some extent. The six categories remain the same, 
but this year our roster of critics were not asked to vote in each and every section. They placed their votes as they pleased 
and were thus able to emphasize more strongly the category in which they are most interested. Last year a new category for 
Re-Issues was instigated, but on checking through the voting papers it becomes apparent that this may to some extent undermine 
the whole idea behind what is supposedly a poll designed to find the best recent recordings. 


Such great records as Billie Holiday’s “Memorial” album, and the first volume of Armstrong’s “Greatest Years’’ deserve 
to be mentioned, for they are supreme in their class, but it will be better in future perhaps if they are kept in a separate 
division to themselves and are not listed with the year’s top twenty records. This would obviate our panel voting for such 
items as the repackaged Buck Clayton Jam Session, or even worse the Louis Armstrong Plays W. C. Handy—a record which 
actually won our poll two years ago, but which was again voted for this year. 


The main thing thrown up this year was the spread of the votes. Last year the panel voted for forty six records between 
them, this year the same number of critics spread their votes over eighty six records. 


The rules :— 


1. Ten records to be selected from six categories: Traditional, Mainstream, Modern, Piano, Vocal and Reissue. 

2. One hundred points to be allocated, not more than thirty and not less than five to each record. 

3. The year for the purpose of this poll covers records reviewed in Jazz Journal from December 1960 to November 1961 
inclusive. 
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)} AINSTREAM RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


| Duke Ellington 
Nutcracker Suite 
Philips BBL 7418—93 pts. 
Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 
Swinging With Pee Wee 
Prestige SVLP 2008—93 pts. 
3 Duke Ellington 3 
Piano In The Background 
Philips BBL 7460—67 pts. 


re 
nN 


MODERN RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 
1 Clark Terry 
Duke With A Difference 
Riverside RLP 12-246— l 


Cannonball Adderley 
Somethin’ Else 
Blue Note BLP re 


John Coltrane 
Giant Steps 
London LTZ-K 15197— 


PIANO RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


Art Tatum 
pts. Discoveries 
Ember 3326—S0 pts. 
Earl Hines 
Earl's Pearls 
0 pts. MGM C 833—23 pts. 
3 Thelonious Monk 
In Action 
Riverside 12-262—23 pts. 


ne 


38 pts. 











TRADITIONAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Louis Armstrong 1 
His Greatest Years 
Parlophone PMC 1140— 
57 pts. 
Nothin’ But The Blues 
Fontana TFL 5123—47 pts. 
3 Mutt Carey 
The Legendary Papa Mutt a! 
Esquire 32-130—30 pts. 
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RE-ISSUE 
OF THE YEAR 


Billie Holiday 


Fontana TFL 5106—113 pts. 
Louis Armstrong 
His Greatest Years 
Parlophone PMC -_— 


Nothin’ But The Blues 
Fontana TFL 5123—47 pts. 


VOCAL RECORD 
OF THE YEAR 


1 Billie Holiday 
Memorial 

Fontana TFL 5106—113 pts. 
Jimmy Rushing 
The Smith Girls 

Philips SBBL 631—40 pts. 
Jimmy Witherspoon 
At The Renaissance 

Vogue LAE 12253—25 pts. 


nN 


7 pts. 3 

















JEFF ALDAM 


Louis Armstrong & The Dukes 
Audio-Fidelity AFSD 5924—10 


2 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7460—10 
3 Clark Terry Riverside 12-246—10 
4 Fats Navarro Blue Note BLP 1531—10 
5 Thelonious Monk Esquire 32-119—10 
6 Dizzy Gillespie HMV CLP 1431—10 
7 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—10 
8 Coleman Hawkins Prestige /Moodsville 7—10 
9 Art Tatum Ember 3326—10 
10 Jelly Roll Morton Riverside 12-132—10 


With so much being issued, there may well be good things 
I haven’t even heard. But from over 30 I would hate to be 
without, I’ve chosen the ten I’ve played the most. Some are 
technically reissues but that has not been my reasor: for in- 
cluding them. I could just as well have listed Ellington’s 
Nutcracker or Suite Thursday, Hodges (HMV) or Booty Wood 
(Col.), Bechet-Spanier (Riv.), Lucky Roberts-Willie Smith 
(Vogue), Lightnin’ Hopkins (Bluesville), Ory-Red Allen (HMV), 
the Griffin Big Soul Band (Riv.), one or other of the Adder- 
leys, other Monks on Esquire or Riverside or the excellent 
Erroll Garner All Stars “77” EP. The Gillespie and Hawkirs 
are particularly recommended. As for Louis and the Dukes, 
there is some incidental corn, but this is one of the few records 
which justifies stereo. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


Thelonious Monk Riverside RLP 12-262—13 


l 
2 Kid Ory-Red Allen HMV CSD 1342—12 
3. Thelonious Monk Blue Note BLP 1510—11 
4 Thelonious Monk Esquire 32-119—12 
5 John Coltrane London LTZ-K 15197—10 
6 Ben Webster-Oscar Peterson 

HMV CSD 1336, CLP 1412—10 
7 Mutt Carey Esquire 32-130—8 
8 Billie Holliday Fontana TFL 5106—8 
9 Joe Turner London HAE 2331, SAH-K 6123—8 
0 King Pleasure Vogue LAE 12258—8 





For me, this recording year has marked the dominance of 
Thelonious Monk, the continued silence of Sonny Rollins, the 
vocal return of King Pleasure and Lonnie Johnson. It con- 
tinues to be a tenor player’s year, indeed a tenor man’s de- 
cade; no-one should have much difficulty in listing a dozen 
notable performers on “the best working axe”. 

Should anyone doubt Monk’s importance, there are at 
least six powerful LP records in this year alone, and the 
disturbing ripples left by his incredible presence can still be 
sensed. Our greatest lack in person is still in the vocal field 
—Joe Turner is still “The Boss of the Blues” and the LP 
record bearing that proud title is undoubtedly one of the 
best jazz records yet made. But we have not had a chance 
to see the man. 

It is perhaps safer to bemoan records left out of last year’s 
list than any of the current crop. Those I have returned to 
with tremendous pleasure include the David Newman/Ray 
Charles Fathead LP and anything by Benny Golson. 


KENNEDY BROWN 


1 Duke Ellington Philips SBBL 611, BBL 7460—10 

2 Cannonball Adderley Blue Note 1595—10 

3 Dizzy Gillespie HMV CLP 1431—10 

* 4 Count Basie Columbia SCX 3372/3—10 

5 John Coltrane Esquire 32-129—10 

6 Gerry Mulligan HMV CSD 1351, CLP 1432—10 
7 Modern Jazz Quartet 

London SAH-K 6171-2, LTZ-K 15222-3—10 

8 Jimmy Rushing- Philips SBBL 631—10 

9 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—10 


10 Thelonious Monk Riverside RLP 12-300—10 


The point is that these are my selection from the records 
that I have actually heard. So much has been issued in the 
last year—too much!—that it is impossible for any one critic 
to keep up with it all. I haven't heard, for instance, all the 
discs by Cannonball Adderley or Monk . . . or such things 
as Joe Newman’s Jive At Five or Pee Wee Russell’s Swingin’ 
With Pee Wee. If I had maybe there would have been some 
changes in the above. 








DAVID CAREY 


Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 
Swingville SV 2008—15 


— 


2 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—15 
3 Thesaurus of Classic Jazz Philips BBL 7431/2/3/4—15 
4 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7418, SBBL 594—12 
5 Coleman Hawkins Prestige / Moodsville 7—10 
6 Jimmy Rushing Philips SBBL 631—10 
7 Benny Goodman Camden 148—8 
8 Nothin’ But The Blues Fontana TFL 5123—S 
9 Phil Napoleon Capitol T 1428, ST 1428—S5 
10 Bud Shank Vogue LAE 12248—5 

What a year! I could have listed 30 “musts” without any 
difficulty. I have not included any items other than LP’s, 


and no LP reissues (i.e. from previous LP’s). No. 3 gladly 
included to help atone for its poor reception at the hands of 
many critics who have taken no trouble to attempt to under- 
stand this jazz idiom and who wrote accordingly. No. 9 
included to bring attention to the fact that Phil Napoleon 
is still playing truly wonderful trumpet, instead of churning 
out hack dixieland like so many of his kin. Don’t let the 
title Latin Contrasts put you off No. 10. -Would have liked 
to include Duke’s Piano in the Background but Nutcracker 
just had the edge and I felt one per artist to be suflicient in 
order to keep perspective. In closing I should mention that 
my lack of inclusion of blues singers and country and western 
should not be taken to imply antipathy, but I feel they are 
really “fringe” material, more properly to be ccnsidered as 
Folk Music. 


STANLEY DANCE 


Philips SBBL 618—20 
Philips BBL 7418—15 


Duke Ellington 
Duke Ellington 


Booty Wood Columbia 33SX 1342—15 
Johnny Hodges HMV CLP 1430—15 
Al Casey Prestige SVLP 2007—10 
Earl Hines MGM 833—5 


Prestige /Moodsville 7—5 
Philips SBBL 631—5 
Riverside RLP 12-246—5 
Vogue LAE 12240—S5 


Coleman Hi ins 
Jimmy Rusning 
Clark Terry 
Teddy Buckner 


SCUMANDMAWN-— 


— 


Selecting the records was easy enough this time, but rating 
them was something else. Suite Thursday, for me, was the 
supreme jazz achievement of the year, and the band subse- 
quently piayed it even better than on the record. Re-issues, 
however good, represent a complication and a temptation I 
can resist. Several blues albums issued only in England 
haven’t reached here yet, but any with Memphis Slim have 
rank with me. The other items on my list were: Art Tatum 
(Ember 3326), Harry Carney (Columbia SCX 3378), Duke 
Ellington (Philips BBL 7460), Coleman Hawkins (Eros 50024), 
Ory-Allen (HMV CSD13422), Willie Dixon (Bluesville 1003) 
and Helen Humes (Vogue LAC 12245). 


FRANK DUTTON 
Philips BBL 7418—16 
Columbia 33SX 1342—12 
Philips BBL 7446—12 
Ember 3326—10 
Parlophone PMC 1140—10 
Fontana TFL 5106—10 
HMV CLP 1412—8 
MGM C833—8 
Riverside 12-246—8 
Fontana TFL 5123—6 


Duke Ellington 

Mitchell “Booty” Wood 
Buck Clayton-“Jam Session” 
Art Tatum 

Louis Armstrong 

Billie Holiday 

Ben Webster-Oscar Peterson 
Earl Hines 

Clark Terry 

Nothin’ But The Blues 


1 
SOO MAIAUNAWNe 


— 


Not so difficult to pick em this time—fewer items of mem- 
orable quality—hence inclusion of Buck reissue landmark. 
Also-rans included Blues a-Plenty (Hodges), Band of Distinc- 
tion (Basie), Suite Thursday (E.K.E.), the Big Four set 
(Bechet-Spanier) and the Jelly solo excerpts from the Library 
of Congress package—am I in a minority of one by confessing 
that I enjoy Jelly’s talking as much as his pianistics? And 





no list of mine would be complete without a bow toward; 
the smoothest jazz-and-fun record of recent years—Hing ang 


Satchmo, of course. . . . Nominations reflect my abiding ep. 
thusiasm for things modernistic—after all, who could be more 
contemporary than Edward Kennedy? 


CHARLES FOX 


1 Cannonball Adderley Blue Note 1595—19 
2 Charlie Parker Vogue LAE 12252—19 
3 Snooks Eaglin Folkways FA 2476-10 
4 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—19 
5 Charlie Mingus Philips BBE 12451—40 
6 Little Brother Montgomery Columbia 33SX 1289~19 
7 Fats Navarro Blue Note 153i—j9 
8 Sonny Rollins Riverside RLP 12-241—19 
9 Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 

Prestige-Swingville 2008—10 
10 Jimmy Witherspoon Vogue LAE 12253—10 


Most of my choices explain themselves, although I ought, 
I suppose, to point out that number two (Diz ‘n’ Bird) is ip. 
cluded for the Charlie Parker tracks (the Gillespie items are 
distinctly sub-standard). Snooks Eaglin strikes me as the 
best new guitarist (apart from Wes Montgomery) to emerge 
in recent years, but in what category should he be placed? 
In a year bulging with wonderful reissues, I’ve stuck to com- 
pletely new releases. Both the Fats Navarro and Billie Holi- 
day LPs, however, contain at least a few previously unissued 
tracks, so I’ve felt justified in singling them out. 


MAX HARRISON 


1 Louis Armstrong Parlophone PMC 1140—19 
2 Parker/Gillespie Vogue LAE 12252——19 
3 Jelly Roll Morton Riverside RLP 12-111—10 
4 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7460, SBBL 611—14 
5 Ornette Coleman London LTZ-K 15199—9 
6 Sydney Bechet Blue Note BLP 1201—9 
7 Eric Dolphy Esquire 32-123—5 
8 John Lee Hooker Riverside 12-838—5 
9 Luckey Roberts/Willie “The Lion Smith” 

Good Time Jazz LAG 12256—5 
10 Art Tatum Ember EMB 3314—5 


These represent several “categories”, but, in the essential 
rather than the stylistic sense, they all sound modern to me. 
The most encouraging feature of the past year has been the 
recognition—by Esquire and London at least—of those tend- 
encies embodied in the Coleman and Dolphy selections. Such 
issues may be treated with evasive scorn at first, but their 
significance will be recognised in time. Others for which] 
should have liked to vote include: Monk—Esquire 32-119, 
Armstrong—Riverside RLP 12-101, M.J.Q—London LTZXK 
15222/3, Morton—RLP 12-132, Coltrane—LTZ-K 1519), 
Django Reinhardt—Oriole MG 10019, Fats Navarro—Blue 
Note BLP 1531 and Teo Macero—32-113. 


MAX JONES 


Fontana TFL 5106—20 
Philips BBL 7418—20 
Vogue LAE 12253—% 
Philips BBL 7460-4 

Riverside 12-2468 


Billie Holiday 

Duke Ellington 

Jimmy Witherspoon 

Duke Ellington 

Clark Terry 

Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 
Prestige /Swingville 2008-3 


NAwMhwhdr— 


Sidney Bechet 

Ray Charles 

Mitchell “Booty” Wood 
Cannonball Adderley 


London HA-K 2284-4 
Columbia 33SX 1342-4 
Riverside 12-344—-4 


—_ 
ouwunwo~ 


Next on my list would have been Hodges’ Blues A-Plenty, 
Louis Armstrong and the Dukes, Kid Ory-Red Allen and the 
Sidney Bechet Jazz Classics on Blue Note. As for the re 
issues, the various Louis sets, Buck Clayton’s Robbins Nes! 
and others were obvious choices but it seemed better—more 
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construci've—to concentrate on recordings which have not 
appeared in previous polls. 


GERALD LASCELLES 


Al Casey Prestige /Swingville 2007—15 
Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 
Prestige /Swingville 2008—15 


mw 


3 Duke Ellington Philips SBBL 618—10 
4 Thelonious Monk Blue Note BLP 1510—10 
5 Cannonball Adderley Riverside 12-322—10 
6 Clark Terry Riverside 12-246—10 
7 Jimmy Rushing Philips SBBL 631—10 
8 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—10 
9 Art Tatum Ember 3326—5 
0 


Thelonious Monk Blue Note BLP 1510—5 


The large variety of choices by some of the more obvious 
artists such as Adderley, Ellington, and Monk, has made this 
year’s selection very difficult. Two records stood out in my 
mind beyond all others; that exquisite guitar work by Casey, 
and the superbly sensitive combination of Pee Wee and Buck. 
[have included two of Monk’s works, the earlier Thelonious 
contrasting interestingly with his later Black Hawk efforts. 
[hated having to cut out Duke’s Nutcracker Suite and Piano 
In The Background, as well as Hodges’ Blues A-Plenty. Can- 
nonball Adderley’s Somethin’ Else ran Dirty Blues a close 
gcond, and the Ory-Allen album, We Got Rhythm, almost 
justified my use of the traditional category, which I have in 
fact omitted. 


ALBERT McCARTHY 


King Oliver Riverside RLP 12-122—10 
Sidney Bechet Blue Note BLP 1201—10 
Mutt Carey Esquire 32-130—10 
Ma Rainey Riverside RLP 12-108—10 


Fontana TFL 5123—10 

Philips BBL 7418—10 

Johnny Hodges HMV CLP 1430—10 

Buster Smith London LTZ-K. 15206—10 

Luckey Roberts/Willie “Lion” Smith 

Vogue LAG 12256—10 
Riverside 12-838—10 


Nothin’ But The Blues 
Duke Ellington 


So co IED Bm WH DO — 


10 John Lee Hooker 


I find it easy to get down to about sixteen records but at 
that point what is left in and what left out becomes arbitrary. 
I regret omitting, amongst others, Fats Navarro (BLP 1531), 
and Pee Wee Russell (SVLP 2007) for example. I find 
evaluation by points almost impossible and take the easy way 
out by spreading them evenly. On the whole, records issued 
during 1961 show a higher proportion of good ones than in 
1960. 


HUGUES PANASSIE 


Louis Armstrong Philips BBL 7445—20 


1 

2 Hal Singer Esquire 32-122—15 
3 Sister Rosetta Tharpe Mercury MMC 14057—15 
4 Art Tatum Ember EMB 3326—15 
5 Al Casey Prestige /Swingville SVLP 2007—10 
6 Earl Hines M.G.M. CS 6009—5 
7 Fats Waller RCA RD 27185—5 
8 Willie “The Lion” Smith/Luckey Roberts 


Vogue LAG 12256—S 
Vogue LAC 12245—S 
Riverside RLP 12-132—5 


9 Helen Humes 
10 Jelly Roll Morton 


Unfortunately, I did not have a chance to hear yet Duke 
Ellington’s Piano In The Background and, according to what 
many people told me, it would probably have been one of my 
favourite records of the year. Hal Singer and Rosetta Tharpe’s 
wonderful LPs seem to me some of the most underrated re- 
cords ever. The not too good recording lowered the points 





allowed to some of the discs; and Willie “The Lion” Smith’s 
LP has been selected for his side only, as Lucky Roberts on 
the reverse would not have qualified for my selection ofthe 
ten best of the year. 


PETER RUSSELL 
Thelonious Monk 
Duke Ellington 
Billie Holiday 
Louis Armstrong 
Sidney Bechet 
Art Tatum 
Billie Holiday 
Nothin’ But The Blues 
Buck Clayton 
Jimmy Witherspoon 


Esquire 32-119—12 
Philips BBL 7443—12 
HMV CLP 1414—11 
Philips BBL 7445—11 
Blue Note BLP 1201—10 
Ember EMB 3326—10 
Fontana TFL 5106—10 
Fontana TFL 5123—9 
Philips BBL 7446—8 
Vogue LAE 12253—7 
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Does one become more critical in old age or are the stand- 
ards that determine jazz issues declining? It does seem, this 
year, as though the task of selecting ten records from hun- 
dreds is less frustrating than usual. Both new music of over- 
whelming significance, and reissues of early classics seem to 
have been at a premium. My choices are centred somewhat 
conservatively, therefore, around the proven masters—and the 
most modern of these has been on the scene for close on a 
generation. 

All the same, a number of excellent records have had to 
be omitted. At least six more Ellingtons should be there, for 
a start; the second volume of Morton’s Peppers; other Arm- 
strong releases including the early Basin Street, still a definit- 
ive jazz performance; the Bechet-Spanier collaboration; an 
excellent Leadbelly EP and a number of excellent blues al- 
bums; Al Casey’s masterly guitar lesson; Hodges’ Blues A- 
Plenty; and Garner and Hines albums that fall short of these 
artists’ respective best. 


MICHAEL SHERA 


Cannonball Adderley Blue Note BLP 1595—20 
Pee Wee Russell Prestige /Swingville 2008—20 
Cannonball Adderley Riverside RLP 12-303—10 
Thelonious Monk Riverside RLP 12-262—10 
John Coltrane London LTZ-K 15197—10 
John Coltrane London SAH-K 6162, LTZ-K 15219—6 
Coleman Hawkins Prestige / Moodsville 7—6 
Ben Webster-Oscar Peterson 
HMV CSD 1336, CLP 1412—6 
Vogue LAE 12258—6 
Blue Note BLP 1531—6 
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9 King Pleasure 
10 Fats Navarro 


A preliminary listing revealed that approximately sixty re- 
cords of more than passing merit were reviewed in Jazz 
Journal during 1961. As far as I am concerned, it has been 
a saxophonists’ year; I was loathe to omit several excellent 
records by Hawkins, Monk and others, but the above listing 
is of the records I have enjoyed the most over the past year. 


.Apart from the first two, which are outstanding, the number 


of points allocated to each disc is purely arbitary. 


TONY STANDISH 


1 King Oliver Riverside RLP 12-122—13 
2 Ma Rainey Riverside RLP 12-108—13 
3 Louis Armstrong Parlophone PMC 1140—13 
4 Mutt Carey Esquire 32-130—12 
5 Kid Ory-Red Allen HMV CSD 1342, CLD 1422—11 
6 George Lewis Blue Note BLP 1208—11 
7 Rev. Dwight Moore Audio-Fidelity AFLP 1921—8 
8 Roots Of The Blues 

London SAH-K 6133, LTZ-K 15211—7 
9 Nothin’ But The Blues Fontana TFL 5123—7 
10 Punch Miller Esquire 32-121—5 








No doubt I could have proved my genial tolerance by toss- 
ing in the Slide Hampton (London), Johnny Griffins’ Big Soul 
(Riverside), the Prestige Blues Swingers, or a Cannonball, all 
of which are hot, swinging records. But not so hot nor so 
swinging as those others I had to exclude—Jelly’s solos (River- 
side), the other Lewis (Blue Note 1205), the Hodges (HMV 
CLP 1430) and the ever-intriguing Pee Wee (Prestige). Not 


a bad year for jazz issues, but there have been better. 1926, 
for instance. 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


1 Down South Summit Meeting Vogue LAE 12266—20 
2 Roots Of The Blues London LTZ-K 15211—10 
3 Henry Brown 77-LA-12-5—10 
4 Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 

Prestige/Swingville 2008—10 
5 George Lewis Blue Note 1208—10 
6 Mitchell “Booty” Wood Columbia 33SX 1342—10 
7 Bobby Timmons Riverside 12-334—9 
8 Memphis Slim Collector JGN 1005—8 
9 


Treasury Of Field Recordings Vol. 2 
Champion Jack Dupree 


77-LA-12-3—8 
London LTZ-K 15217—5 
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A fine year for Mainstream and blues. The modern scene, 
in spite of Riverside and Blue Note, seems to be in a dreary 
rut, full of phoney “funk” and “soul”, or the polite rambling 
of a M.J.Q. on one hand and a hammering Brubeck on the 
other. Swinging With Pee Wee shows the clarinettist at his 
best; the Henry Brown is a lovely record that should appeal 
to all piano blues enthusiasts while the Memphis Slim on 
Collector is one of his finest. The Treasury is notable for two 
versions of Tom Moore’s Farm and Mitchell Wood’s disc 
Booty is mainstream at its greatest. 


PETER TANNER 


1 Louis Armstrong Parlophone PMC 1140—15 
2 Duke Ellington Philips SBBL 618—15 
3 Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106—10 
4 Ben Webster-Oscar Peterson HMV CLP 1412—15 
5 Johnny Hodges HMV CLP 1430—10 
6 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 611—10 
7 Nothin’ But The Blues Fontana TFL 5123—10 
8 Jelly Roll Morton Riverside RLP 12-111—S5 


9 Duke Ellington 
10 King Oliver 


Philips BBE 12403—S5 
Riverside RLP 12-122—5 


If it seems that I have included a predominence of reissues, 
it is partly because I have spent al] but one month of the 
year working in Rome (an almost jazzless city) and have had 
less opportunity in consequence to listen to the new records. 

However, it has seemed a somewhat mediocre year, parti- 
cularly in regard to good mainstream and traditional records, 
with a few exceptions. Luckily there have been a number 
of fine reissues and in particular I would like to praise Parlo- 
phone’s intention of reissuing their Armstrong tracks in 
chronological order; a gratifying policy which I hope will 
receive support from collectors and be followed by other 
major companies. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


1 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7418—20 
2 Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton 

Prestige /Swingville 2008—15 
3 Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7460, SBBL 611—15 
4 Al Casey Prestige SVLP 2007—10 
5 Coleman Hawkins Prestige / Moodsville 7—10 
6 Duke Ellington Philips SBBL 618—10 
7 Jimmy Rushing Philips SBBL 631—S 
8 Johnny Hodges HMV CLP 1430—S5 
9 Clark Terry Riverside KLP 12-246—S 
10 Earl Hines MGM C 833—S5 









For me this has once again been Duke Ellington's year, 
li was a strong year all round and with people such as Stanley 
Dance taking due care of the mainstreamers a year which 
was bound to produce some fine jazz. All of these fought 
like tigercats for a place in my top ten: Booty Wood (Col. 
umbia 33SX 1342); Ory-Allen (HMV CSD 1342); Jelly Roll 
Morton (Riverside 12-132); Art Tatum (Ember 3326); Nothing 
But The Blues (Fontana TFL 5123). As I think Jazz Record 
Of The Year should mean just that I was not tempted to 
vote for any reissues; good or even wonderful as many of 
them were no doubt. 


STEVE VOCE 


London LTZ-K 15197—18 

London LTZ-K 15219, SAH-K 6162—15 
HMV CLP 1432, CSD 1351—12 
Riverside RLP 331—10 

London LTZ-K_ 15225—10 

London SAH-K 6100, LTZ-K 15200—10 
77 LEU 12-210 

Riverside RLP 334—5 

Elektra EKL 102—5 


John Coltrane 
John Coltrane 
Gerry Mulligan 
Johnny Griffin 
Slide Hampton 
Woody Herman 
Bruce Turner 
Bobby Timmons 
Josh White 
Sidney Bechet 
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Ellington and I have parted on his current form. Import- 
ant people like Shavers, Urbie Green and Bill Harris don't 
seem to be recording. Riverside should issue the Clark Terrys 
and we need some Benny Green. Brookmeyer seems to be 
a new Bix; he, Pee Wee and Coltrane give me most pleasure 
at the moment. If Pee Wee’s astounding Candid LP (with 
Brookmeyer) had been available it would have had 25 points. 
Bechet is great value. Blue Notes not heard because of pro- 
hibitive prices. I would have liked Bruce to have had 
Eighteen. 


CALL HIM 
GEORGE 


Jay Allison Stuart’s 
biography of a 
living legend 


GEORGE 
LEWIS 


just out, Peter Davies, 
25/- 


AND BLUE NOTE HAS THE BEST OF GEORGE ! 


THE AUTHENTIC GEORGE LEWIS AND 
GEORGE LEWIS HIS NEW ORLEANS 

IN “CONCERT!” STOMPERS. Vol. 1 

BLP — 1208 BLP — 1205 

Blue Note Records are distributed in the United Kingdom by 


Central Record Distributors, 10 Rathbone Place, London WI. 
LANgham 0781/2 
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Although the earliest Lionel Hampton 
big band recordings feature fairly con- 
ventional arrangements played by an 
above average jazz orchestra of the 
period, the group soon became famous 
for frantic performances of such themes 
as Air Mail Special and Flying Home, 
for pseudo boogie piano features and 
wild finales featuring perspiring drum- 
Mers and screaming tenor saxophonists. 
The rather specialised Hampton school 
of tenor playing was originated by 
Iilinois Jacquet and consolidated by 
Arnett Cobb, two men who featured a 
raw, driving approach and specialised in 
freak high note effects. The trumpet 
section, too, spent a good deal of time 
playing fff in the high register; so, all- 
in-all, the Hampton band catered well 
for the frantic fringe of jazz followers. 
It is not surprising that such antics failed 
to endear Lionel to that other section 
of the jazz public whose heads are turn- 
ed towards current concepts of cultural 
respectability, but it is not our intention 














here to judge Hampton’s stage attitude 
or his musical policy from such a plat- 
form. Our purpose is rather to assess 
Hampton’s output in the light of actual 
musical achievement in relation to the 
traditions of jazz. 

It cannot be denied that Hampton’s 
big band has produced a bulk of record- 













ings of minimal aesthetic value. Several 
musicians claim that in some ways their 
experience with Hampton was a frust- 
rating one, for the leader frequently 
calls for the rabble-rousers to the almost 
total exclusion of the many excellent 
arrangements in the book which would 
allow his musicians to give of their best. 
The recordings by the band on English 
Brunswick are a varied bunch _ indeed, 
with occasional good solos from the 
sidemen, frequent vibraphone  contri- 
butions of value from Hamp and virile 
band playing of scores which are often 
downright poor. Illinois Jacquet was the 
first of the frantic tenor merchants, but 
he was soon replaced by the no less 
remarkable Arnett Cobb. The sounds to 
be heard at the time of Cobb’s take-over, 
with both these two in full spate, are 
something at which the imagination 
boggles. Despite the rough exterior of 


his playing, Jacquet in fact derives the~ 


essentials of his style from Lester Young, 
and although Jacquet’s tone is bigger, 
much of Young’s characteristic flat in- 
tonation is present in his playing. To 
this wild style perfected by Jacquet, 
Cobb added a harsh, cutting intonation, 
a wide vibrato and a sense of swing 
equalled by few musicians in jazz. Cobb 
in full flight is one of the most rhythmic- 
ally exciting sounds in the music, al- 
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(PART 2) 


by G. E. LAMBERT 






LIONEL 
HAMPTON— 


JAZZ 
GIANT 







though the excess of vulgarity inherent 
in much of his work often hides this 
fact. The roster of the Hampton big 
band over the years includes many not- 


able soloists—Joe Newman, Dexter Gor- 
don, Milt Buckner, Irving Ashby, Al 
Grey, Idrees Sulleiman, Clifford Brown 
and Jimmy Cleveland are names which 
spring to mind. Both the full band re- 
cords and those by the contingents need 
to be approached with caution, for al- 
though there is good jazz to be found, 
the standards are most variable. On the 
whole, the contingent titles are more 
reliable, although they are inferior to 
the earlier Victor series. 

The quality of Hampton’s recordings 
with his regular groups has remained 
inconsistent down to the present day and 
the superior examples of his own playing 
are usually found away from this con- 
text. For example, in 1947 Hamp took 
part in one of Gene Norman’s Just Jazz 
concerts at Pasadena and the recorded 
transcriptions from this event include 
one classic solo, Stardust. After average 
choruses by Willie Smith, Charlie 
Shavers and Corky Corcoran, an amus- 
ing interlude from Slam Stewart and 
passages from Tommy Todd and Barney 
Kessell, Hampton makes his entry—and 
what an entry it is! From the very first 
notes the atmosphere is transformed, the: 

































Following the success of its roarin’ 
Don Rendell offering (JLP 51), Jazziand 
bows in now with Joe Harriott’s 
soaring Free Form. It's the music 
of tomorrow--today! On JLP 49. 












Mr. Harriott’s group includes 
Shake Keane, Pat Smythe, 
Coleridge Goode and Phil Seamen, 
Without any doubt it’s all happen- 
ing in Britain on Jazziand ! 


Everyone's been listening to Monk. But only Jazz- 
land can give you Lookin’ At Monk on JLP 39. The 
swinging surveyors: Johnny Griffin and Eddie 
“Lockjaw” Davis. This top two-tenor team takes 
a long look while Junior Mance holds time's 
trusty telescope. 
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JAZZ from BLUE NOTE, N.Y. 


Newton, the almost 
FRANKIE legendary trumpeter, is 

only one of the great 
jazzmen represented on Blue Note’s Vol. II of the Sidney Bechet 
Jazz Classics, BLP 1202. Others are J. C. Higginbotham and Sidney 
de Paris. Please note: The first volume (BLP 1201) was snapped | 
up swiftly by eager collectors. 


YES DEX EIR 
Gordon, long, tall Dexter himself is back on the scene and according 


to Blue Note’s BLP 4077 he’s ‘‘Doin’ Alright.’’ No need to go 
diggin’ for Dex. He’s here. Now! And Blue Note has another | 
| 








swinging surprise: a new record by organ virtuoso Jimmy Smith. 
You'll say ‘‘Crazy Baby!’’ (that’s the title) when you hear BLP 4030. 
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{ BLAKEY, MOBLEY AND | 


all that lovely jazz on Blue Note. Art and the 
famed Jazz Messengers suggest an exotic outing, 
“A Night in Tunisia” on BLP 4049 while Hank 
Mobley calls the “Roll Call” on BLP 4058. Present 
and well accounted for are Freddie Hubbard, 
Wynton Kelly, Paul Chambers and, of all people, 
Mr. Blakey. Gad, sir! how he does get around. 
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Arnett Cobb 


music moving on to an altogether higher 
plane of inspiration, invention and 
organisation. At first Hamp strolls along 
easily, decorating the melody with re- 
laxed variations. With increasing fre- 
quency double tempo phrases appear, 
poised with beautiful rhythmic precision 
against the basic beat until a point is 
reached when the vibraphone moves into 
permanent double time. Hampton’s 
playing here is of a very high order 
rhythmically, with the vibes phrases 
balanced perfectly against the basic 
tempo of the rhythm section, his dancing 
melodic line poised in a most graceful 
manner despite the intensity of the 
music. Lionel completes this masterly 
performance with a return to the origin- 
al tempo, playing blues phrases with a 
powerful, lifting swing. The bold con- 
ception of this solo is staggering and in 
the hands of a lesser artist such a 
pattern would unquestionably have 
lapsed into vulgarity, but Hampton re- 
mains on a high creative plane, even 
the famous Pretty Baby quote being 
integrated into the fabric in a wholly 
satisfactory manner. Equally excellent 
is the way in which Hamp treats his 
return to the original slow tempo with 
a magnificently exultant set of blues 
riffs. Too much rhythmic emphasis often 
leads to vulgarity just as the reverse 
often leads to anti-climax, but Lionel 





avoids both pitfalls. Although his phrases 
are played with great power, the marvel- 
lous placing of the notes engenders an 
exhilarating swing which is wholly 
musical. Two further comments must be 
added here—firstly that the other titles 
from this session which have been re- 
leased commercially are much inferior to 
Stardust, and secondly that another 
version of this solo is available from a 
1954 Amsterdam concert by the Hamp- 
ton orchestra. Apart from the general 
structure of the solo and the Pretty Baby 
quotation (which is here sung by the 
whole band) this version is quite different 
and presents a contrasting, if less rhythm- 
ically intense, creation. Hampton appears 
to be able to use the basic structure of 
this Stardust solo for countless varia- 
tions, as was demonstrated on his British 
tour when he would sometimes play the 
theme twice during the course of the 
same concert in contrasted versions, each 
being different to the recorded perform- 
ances. 

Another Hampton masterpiece from 
the later years is Blue Panassie, an ex- 
tended blues improvisation. This whole 
session is of interest for the light it 


throws on Hampton’s musical proce- 
dures. 
The recordings were made in the 


French Vogue Paris studios at a jam- 
session-cum-party organised by Hugues 
Panassié in September 1953. Taking part, 
in addition to Hamp himself, were 
seven members of his band :— 

Walter Williams (tpt), Jimmy Cleveland 
and Al Hayse (tbn), Clifford Scott (ten), 
Billy Mackel (gtr), Buddy Montgomery 
(bass) and Curley Hamner (dms)—along 
with Alix Combelle (ten), Claude Bolling 
(pno) and that remarkable musician 
Mezz Mezzrow on clarinet. At times the 
party gets rather out of hand, most 
noticably during the four Real Crazy 
items. which are up-tempo blues featur- 
ing a heavy, exciting rhythmic approach 
and chaotic high-note trumpet outbursts 
from Williams. For all their wildness 
and their barren patches these perform- 
ances swing powerfully, most of all dur- 
ing Hampton’s solos, which are played 
with a drive rarely found in recorded 
jazz. Three of the titles were recorded 
by Hamp, Mackel and Montgomery only 
and consist of vibraphone improvisa- 
tions on standard ballads. The shortest 
of these is J Only Have Eyes For You, 
a highly melodic ballad reading which 
retains throughout a nocturnal mood 
and a rare delicacy of phrasing. Both 
September In The Rain and Always are 
extended performances and rank among 
Hampton’s finest ballad solos. Here he 
runs through the whole spectrum of hi¢ 
styles, from delicate exploratory musings, 
through gossamer melodic tracery to 
humorous and craftily conceived quotes 
and_ riffs. Hampton’s approach to 
these long solos is deceptively casual, 
for each performance is a_ balanced 
whole with a perfect contrast between 
the varied moods of the music. Without 
wishing to imply any compromise with 
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academic formalism it must be said that 
September In The Rain and Always 
have an overall unity which seems to be 
the prerogative of the greatest jazz solo- 
ists. In this respect Hampton may be 
compared with Armstrong, Miley, Haw- 
kins and Carter in that he is a musician 
who sees a solo as a unified whole 
rather than a series of twelve or sixteen 
bar episodes. 

Of the titles recorded by the full unit 
the Real Crazy onslaughts and the med- 
ium tempo Walkin’ At The Trocadero 
have already been cited, the latter in 
connection with Hamp’s piano work. 
The powerhouse Hampton is featured in 
Free Press Oui and his vibes solo here 
can be considered a definitive example 
of his work in this vein. The perform- 
ance opens with a string of rather un- 
inspired solos’ by Cleveland, Mezzrow, 
Hayes and Scott, but the music is braced 
by two powerful choruses from Alix 
Combelle, a tenor player who derives 
the essentials of his own individual style 
from Coleman Hawkins. Further high 
grade solos by Billy Mackel and the 
excellent Claude Bolling maintain the 
tension. On the entry of the vibes the 
swing becomes even more intense and 
the solo builds with gathering power 
through choruses of diverting quotes and 
highly rhythmic phrasing to a magnifi- 
cent driving conclusion, which in turn 
leads into an anti-climax and mildly 
diabolical scream trumpet solo by 
Walter Williams. The masterpiece of the 
session is Blue Panassié, a slow twelve 
bar blues of the most traditional kind. 
As in Free Press Oui Hampton’s solo is 
prefaced by contributions from other 
members of the unit, although in this 
instance all are of a memorable char- 
acter. The first soloist is Mezz Mezzrow 
and for all his obvious technical short- 
comings Mezz is almost always a fine 
blues player. Here his solo is full of 
beautifully flowing blues phrasing and 
sets a fitting seriousness for the whole 
performance. Billy Mackel maintains the 
pure blues character of the music in a 
solo which reminds us that the electric 
guitar can be something more than the 
cold, monochrome instrument beloved 
of too many poll-winning guitarists, for 
here the music is warm, supple and vital. 
Again Alix Combelle provides a solo 
of almost classic quality in which he 
uses distorted timbre, a device often 
used in a superficial manner by tenor 
players, to excellently expressive ends. 
Lionel’s vibraphone solo is a full ten 
choruses of slow blues, yet it never flags 
in invention or swing and _ remains 
throughout utterly absorbed in the blues 
idiom. The use of double time is de- 
veloped to a considerable extent, and 
as in Stardust the manner in which 
Hamp holds the phrases poised against 
the dark, menacing beat of the rhythm 
section is most impressive. It is surpris- 
ing that anyone should create so person- 
al a style with an electronic instrument 


(continued on page 44) 











It is an unaccountable fact that jazz 
first received critical acclaim in France. 
The debt that all subsequent writers owe 
to Hugues Panassié, the French critic, 
is tremendous. Initially, he arrived at 
some rather strange conclusions, but 
this, considering that he lived in France, 
and not America, was inevitable. There 
is far less excuse for factual errors that 
appear in books published today. One 
frequent mistake, made mainly by Euro- 
pean writers, is to limit the horizons of 
jazz by judging solely from gramophone 
records. Musicians do not live in a 
vacuum, appearing spasmodically to 
make records; their styles are not shaped 
in recording studios but in their every- 
day jobs. It is to be admitted that re- 
cords provide an opportunity to view an 
instrumentalist’s progress over the years, 
but only if his entire output is consider- 
ed. Unfortunately, some critics choose 
only certain records to enable them to 
“prove” their point. Sometimes the de- 
ception is unintentional but the trap is 
open. 

Louis Armstrong provides us with 
such a case. After joining Fletcher 
Henderson in New York towards the 
end of 1924, Louis was associated with 
big bands until the Second World War. 
But his ability as a large group trumpet- 
er has recvived scant attention consider- 
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Louis Armstrong 


— Big Band Trumpeter — 


by Barry McRae 


groups, however, are often assumed to 
be Louis’ only recorded contribution of 
the period. 

This state of affairs becomes almost 
ludicrous when the Hot Five and Hot 
Seven series is considered. Louis’ ex- 
perience with the big Fletcher Henderson 
orchestra is obvious on almost all of 
these records. The classic solo on 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue, or the 
last fiery chorus on Cornet Chop Suey 
could be replanted into a larger group 
without causing any embarrassment, for 
Louis at this time was little more than 
a featured soloist whether playing with 
large band or small. In the Hot Five and 
Hot Seven, Louis is far from the ideal 
New Orleans lead trumpet, if one takes 
Joe Oliver or Tommy Ladnier as ex- 
amples. These famous recordings with 
his pick-up group are magnificent in 
spite of the chosen style, not because of 
it. The solos by Johnny Dodds and 
Louis are in many cases masterful, but 
they were never in the pure New Or- 
leans style of Jelly Roll Morton Red 
Hot Peppers or the New Orleans Wand- 
erers. These latter groups featured 
George Mitchell, a less talented but 
nevertheless fine trumpeter. His more 
straightforward playing was better suited 
to the style than Louis’ ebullient solos 
and boundless creation. 

Although Louis was in company with 


Carroi] Diccerson’s and his own bie 
band from 1623 to 1928, almost all of 
his recordings were with sraall groups. 
GGae exccnuon avas ih: aren with 
Erskine Taie’s Vendo: Orchestra 


w' 1:1 produced Static Serie and Stomp 
V,j, Let's Go (1926). The latter title fully 
illustrates the trend hinted at by the 
small group recordings of this period. 
The magnificent stop chord chorus 
against banjo and washboard demon- 
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strates that Louis is only completely free 
as a soloist, and that the necessary in- 
tegration of a New Orleans ensemble 
acts as a brake to his creation rather 
than a spur. The Morton-flavoured 
Chicago Breakdown from the following 
year again shows that his three years 
with big bands had changed the young 
horn man from New Orleans. 
Nobody can deny the musical import- 
ance or impact of the Hot Five or Seven 
recordings. In fact the second Hot Five, 
with musicians culled from Dickerson’s 
band and featuring Earl Hines and Zutty 
Singleton, achieved a_ greatness that 
placed its work among the finest jazz 
ever conceived. The important point to 
remember, however, is that Louis was a 
big band trumpeter and his experience 
in this field affected these recordings in 
a noticeable way. There is little doubt 
that he could not have produced the in- 
tense swing engendered on Fireworks or 
the mastery of his solo on Knee Drops 
without his familiarity with the require- 
ments of a big band. Critics, by ignoring 
the everyday Louis and viewing only his 
recordings, are presenting a false picture 
of his development. Possibly the second 
Hot Five differed from its predecessor 
because Louis found it convenient to 
work with musicians who were associ- 
ated with him at that time. But to have 
played with his original pick-up group, 
less than two years —— would have 





been -anashbron’ sie. ci was his tre- 
mendous progress 3 pe the so'v path. 
Piaying in big bands proved ihe making 
of Louis. as it as almost all major 


jazzmen since this date. 

Louis’ recordings after the commence- 
ment of 1929 began to be more repre- 
sentative of his everyday performances. 
The demand for small group records 
died and Louis flowered into the great- 
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est bi; band trumpeter in the world. 
Farly the year he recorded J Can't 
Give ¥ 0u Anything But Love which was 
, mas‘2rly effort by any standards. It 
would serve as an ideal record with 
which ‘o initiate the jazz new-comer. The 
audacious liberties that he takes with the 
meter of this number are emphasised by 
the reed obligato which follows the ori- 
ginal melody line exactly. His opening 
chorus, played with a mute, illustrates 
how naturally he could create superb 
jazz. The melody is played almost 
straight and he relies on shifted accents 
to engender a relaxed swing. 

Actually, this record set the pattern 
for a series of songs recorded during the 
next few years. This is not to suggest 
that Louis’ work at the time was stereo- 
typed, but just that he had found a 
successful formula for presenting popu- 
lar songs of the day and used it fre- 
quently. His unbelievable powers of 
invention ensured that each tune played 
was a new musical experience in itself. 
The style that he used was simple but 
effective. He would play a muted theme 
statement, sing one or two vocal chor- 
uses, then take an open horn solo which 
would lead into the ride-out. Outstanding 
records that conform to this model are 


After You've Gone (1929), Sweethearts 
On Parade (1930), Wrap Your Troubles 
In Dreams (1931) and Body and Soul 
(1930). But if any one record could be 
said to be outstanding during this fruit- 
ful period it was I’m A Ding Dong 
Daddy. Lawrence Brown’s fine opening 
solo sets the scene for an extremely joy- 
ful record, even by Louis’ uninhibited 
standards. The vocal is an exuberant 
romp complete with his famous word- 
forgetting act. But his solo and playing 
in the final ride-out, which is paced by 
Lionel Hampton on drums, must rate as 
some of the greatest jazz trumpet on 
record. 

Louis came to England in 1932 and 
his solo powers continued to develop. 
His technique became more assured, his 
playing more daring. Late in the year 
he cut four titles with Chick Webb. On 
That's My Home he offers his usual 
mugging vocal and a fine solo over the 
Webb rhythm section that only hints at 
the buoyancy that it was later to achieve. 
On Hobo it sounds more relaxed and 
Charlie Green’s solo inspires Louis to 
excel’ himself. That's My Home also 
features a beautiful coda, a device which 
Louis seemed to enjoy a great deal at 
this period. Many critics dislike the 


coda, which in many cases bears no re- 
semblance to the theme, but they must 
be hard put to fault the controlled beauty 
that closes Honey Don’t You Love Me 
Anymore?, recorded in 1933. 

This year saw Louis at his most flam- 
boyant. His playing cannot be compared, 
jazzwise, to his artistry of 1928, but his 
trumpet had never been quite so brill- 
iant. On Mississippi Basin he flies above 
the wailing reeds and chugging rhythm 
section. His fiery horn ignores the un- 
sympathetic work of the band and man- 
ages to swing in spite of their vapid 
struggles. Almost as if to show them 
how, he ends with a fantastic unac- 
companied coda. He is again required to 
carry the band on his shoulders in Dusky 
Stevedore (1933) and he succeeds in a 
manner which no other trumpeter could 
ever hope to emulate. His vocal is no 
less swinging and once again indicates 
that inane lyrics do not hamper the true 
jazz singer. 

In 1935 came his famous rest. He re- 
turned from Europe and was forced to 
leave his trumpet for a time to enable 
his damaged lip to recover from fifteen 
years of non-stop jazz. A more sober 
Louis was to be heard after this respite. 

(continued on page 42) 





LOUIS ARMSTRONG and his ORCHESTRA—1931. SUBURBAN GARDENS, NEW ORLEANS LA. 
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BRAVE NEW CATHARSIS 

“It has been my conviction for a long 
time,” John Crosby wrote in the “Herald 
Tribune” a while ago, “that the average 
man has embraced much in modern art 
and modern music that he doesn’t under- 
stand but, even worse, that he doesn’t 
even like, and that this is a terrible thing. 
It does seem to me that the gulf between 
the public and the artists has never been 
wider, but this is one of those subjects 
that is unmentionable.” 

Lunching with Abram Chasins, the 
pianist and composer, he found his op- 
inions confirmed. “The artist,” Chasins 
said, “feels not nearly so obligated to 
reach this average man as the average 
man feels responsibility to reach the 
artist.” 

In jazz, as we know, the in-group cus- 
tomarily dismisses the fellow who doesn’t 
understand as a “square’’, and there is a 
world of contempt in that word. If the 
jet pilot prefers Lombardo to Lewis, the 
great novelist Mantovani to Monk, and 
the brilliant lawyer Como to Coltrane, 
then all three, alike, are “squares”. With 
their special talents in other spheres, the 
need to resent the accusation and get hip 
is probably not felt at all. The average 
man, however, because he is average, 
finds it pretty ignominious to be a 
“square”. He finds he has to keep up 
with the Joneses in music, too, whereas 
previously he had innocently supposed 
music to be something he merely enjoyed 
in his leisure time. 

“The men who sell music,” Chasins 
went on, “have implanted the theory in 
the minds of both the critics and the pub- 





lic: ‘Be very careful. Just because you 
don’t like it doesn’t mean it’s not great.’ 
The complexity of modern music frus 
trates the average music lover who 
listens, grins and bears it and says, ‘I 
don’t know. Maybe it’s great’. He’s never 
been more tolerant because he’s been 
intellectually conditioned to be careful.” 

Crosby saw this attitude as responsible 
for pushing the artist away from the 
traditional towards the experimental, and 
added: “It takes far more courage for 
an artist to be traditional because then 
he invites invidious comparisons.” This is 
a view that should be very popular in 
certain British musical circles, but more 
to our point is this opinion of Chasins’: 
“Experimentation is the bathroom of art 
It should not be done in public.’’ 

The amount of jazz experimentation 
that has been done in public during re- 
cent years has been excessive, and it is 
considerably responsible for the desper- 
ate condition of the art. The restless 
ambitions of musicians whose musical 
education has been “classical”, and whose 
knowledge of the jazz past is sketchy to 
say the least, cannot be satisfied in the 
existing jazz world. To change the con 
dition of that world they must create a 
new audience, and before they can do, 
that they must learn how to communi- 
cate with an audience, and that, when 
they care to try, they are not doing very 
successfully. 

We took part, a few months ago, in a 
panel discussion at the United Nations 
Jazz Society where Charlie Mingus, with 
the silent support of Max Roach, waxed 
particularly eloquent. His dissatisfaction 
with the status quo culminated in a state- 
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ment to the effect that, “We have the 
prestige and now we want the bread.’ 
This is understandable enough and in 
some such words it is the artist’s age-old 
plaint, but the fact is there just isn’t 
enough bread to go around to all the 
musicians in jazz today. The bread, what 
there is of it, should go to the most de 
serving, but we have also to consider 
those “men who sell music”. Alas, they 
have discovered that it is easier to sell 
novelty than quality! 

What claims to be the jazz avant-garde 
has prestige, of course, in that people 
have been persuaded that it is variously 
daring, venturesome, different, unique, 
progressive, modern and all like that 
It is very long on experiments and it has 
all that fun in the bathroom—in the 
workshop, we mean—and it thinks it 
should be well or better paid for it. The 
club-owners are unlikely to look favour 
ably upon such a proposition until the 
avant-garde draws customers in over- 
whelming numbers. One thing for sure: 
never since the reign of Feather and Ula 
nov has it lacked for enthusiastic pro 
moters. 

Whitney Balliett has recently devoted 
about nine columns in “The New York 
er’? to what he describes as “two momen 
tous new recordings’, one by Cecil 
Taylor on Candid, the other by Ornette 
Coleman on Atlantic. “Despite their oc- 
casional short comings,” he says, “these 
recordings indicate the rather frightening 
direction in which jazz is to go.” 

“Taylor is never euphoric,” Whitney 
claims. “Each step of the way is an equal 
mixture of passion and thought, which 
in catharsis fashion, is virtually forced 








on the listener—an exhilarating if bone- 
trying experience.” If the thought of a 
rough but exhilarating purge daunts you, 
there’s worse to come. The other record 
“causes earache the first time through, 
especially for those new to Coleman’s 
music.” However, with “the fourth or 
fifth listening, one swims readily along, 
about ten feet down, breathing the music 
like air.” 


The people who were so witty, and so 
patronising, about “mainstream”, are 
evidently in trouble for a label to attach 
to the new music. “Third Stream” won’t 
do, perhaps because it ran dry so soon. 
“Since this music is highly abstract, why 
not ‘abstract jazz’?” Whitney sensibly 
asks. “Anyway. abstract jazz is as far 
removed from bebop as bebop is from 
swing.” 

The last sentence frankly puzzles us, 
because we thought the new critics had 
proved to themselves that bebop de- 
veloped quite tidily and logically from 
swing. Continuity, all one piece, all jazz, 
you know! It just shows how difficult 
it is to keep up with the avant-garde. Of 
course, we have to keep reproving our 
alter ego. He’s always claiming that the 


. avant-garde is just a ragtail collection of 


scouts who prance picturesquely about 
on the skyline and strike movie postures, 
their banners pointing in all directions, 
and that it is the main guard, coming 
steadily up the road behind them, which 
will have all the real fighting to do. 
“The newest revolution in jazz—the 
abstract music of Ornette Coleman, Cecil 
Taylor, Charlie Mingus, and George 
Russell—is uncannily topical,” Whitney 


tonally with a variety of emanations that 
fall between anguished human and elec- 
tronic sounds. Yet for all these resol- 
utely neoteric mefhods, abstract jazz is 
not aimless and amoebic.” It couldn’t 
very well be when it possesses in Cecil 
Taylor an artist who invents “bitter, un- 
broken series of single right-hand notes, 
which fall like acid on powerful irregular 
chaconnes in the left hand. (Occasion- 
ally, these basses rise up like whales and 
smite the right-hand figures.)” 

The Coleman record has an unusual 
instrumentation of two trumpets, two 
reeds, two basses and two drums. “More- 
over,” Whitney points out, “it consists 
entirely of a single, unbroken free im- 
provisation (no key, no chords, no 
theme, no time limits) that lasts just over 
thirty-six minutes. The result, the longest 
jazz recording ever made, is astonishing.” 

If we are a little less enthusiastic about 
the records, it is because we still have 
a bit of an earache, but we will say that 
we found them definitely neoteric. The 
fact that we thought them a teeny bit 
amoebic was probably because we were 
swimming only six feet down most of 
the time. When Frederic Ramsey exam- 
ined Cecil Taylor’s album in “The Satur- 
day Review”, we suspect he didn’t bother 
to submerge at all, for he wrote: 

“. . what this reviewer heard seemed 
to be an adequate but not very inspired 
or original series of improvisations, ad- 
mittedly showy and bristling with tech- 
nique, which may have been successful 
in projecting a variety of moods, but 
which did not build to any cohesive or 
meaningful musical entity. If it takes 
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VICTOR FELDMAN 








There will be much joy in the 
festive streets this holiday season 
as gift-laden jazz buyers wend 
their foot-pattin’ way home with 
Riverside’s RLP 12-366, for it 
features Britain’s own Victor 
Feldman @ Other happy choices 
in Riverside’s holiday hamper: 
Monk’s Music, the Thelonious 
Monk 7 featuring Ray Cope- 
land, Gigi Gryce, Coleman 
Hawkins, John Coltrane, Wilbur 
Ware, Art Blakey. ‘They make 
magnificent music on RLP 
12-242 @ From its new New 
Orleans series, Living Legends, 
Riverside presents Kid ‘Thomas 
and his Algiers Stompers in an 
authentic session on RILP 12-365 
@ This Here Is Bobby Timmons 
is a shouting piano parade of the 
towering talents of a_ thrilling 
jazzman on RLP 12-317 @ Col- 
lectors of the beatific Beider- 
becke have been demanding 
that Riverside release Bix And 
The Wolverines. It’s here at 
last on RLP 12-123 @ Movin’ 
Along is the newest record made 
for Riverside by Wes Mont- 
gomery. Mr. James Clay Moves 
along with Wes on RLP 12-342 
@ Riverside adds Jazz of the 
Roaring ’20s by the California 
Ramblers to its current releases. 
The aforesaid wayfarers include 
Red Nichols, the brothers Dor- 
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explains. “A largely free music, which only this to be hailed as imaginative sey, Miff Mole | and Adrian 
turns its back on most of the traditional and avant-garde in the house of jazz, es OS + 
methods of jazz, it eerily reflects the then that house is indeed in need of an > olla iis + 
mad, undecided temper of the present.” airing.” Central Record Distributors ; diggi 
What are these revolutionaries up to? Such diversity of opinion merely re- = wee ime 4 just 
“The soloists’ melodic lines (usually flects, we suppose, “the mad, undecided " + he hi 
not melodic at all) tend to be extremely temper of the present.” Like that char- RIV ERSIDE 4 six L 
long, altogether ignoring bar divisions acter sitting on the doorstep, smoking, a + the s 
and the standard chorus measure. The spade in his hand, who hasn’t yet made Represented by eae heee the 
new musicians are also experimenting up his mind whether or not to start sana alia oiacia. and 
died 
or“ 
TI 
A CHRISTMAS TALE, AND THAT an 
What happened to West Coast jazz, people have been asking for years. Well, this is the lowdown, which we ably 
offer free of charge or copyright restriction. in “J 
Finding itself too far from the roots to be able to enter the more contemporary fields of funk and pride 
soul, West Coast jazz decided, a long long time ago, children, to do some woodshedding. It moved, naturally, 1955 
further South, for that’s where the roots were born, and the blues too. When it finally emerged from behind right 
its mneatly-scribbled charts, the piles of Juillard instruction manuals, and the self-consciously hidden tape were 
recordings made in Texas jails and Louisiana cotton fields, it had acauired a new name. It was called, B This is as maybe, but beco 
q logically enough, South-West Coast jazz. To show that it had finally mastered the basic fundamentals, it offered THERE'S NOTHING MYTHICAL ne I 
a special chart to Bill Basie—who knows about fundamentals, you will agree. This chart, which was a blues, ABOUT THE SERVICE AT 
natch, was duly titled ‘Plymouth Rock’’ in honour of the well-known resort where these ex-West Coasters 
had been doing their digging. And those of you who were astute enough to call in a copy of Basie’s peter russell’s hot record store 
first Dance Session LP, one-time marketed on Mr. Granz’ dollar-stricken label, will know just how well the the music centre 
— nom ag Coasters achieved their object. Because you'll find ALL the fundamentals here, all in their 110 tavistock road hea 
And this is why, children, all the best jazz may now be found down there in Plymouth. If you ever plymouth hr 


have occasion to visit the South-West, you should make a special point of calling at this now-historic scene, 
the full address of which is given alcngside. And if you don’t, or can’t, or just simply won’t, stubborn mules 
that some of you are, you should in any case write immediately to that address for the fullest guide books 
relating to this important new facet of the jazz story. The guide books are collectively entitled the good noise, 
and are free. You can be in on the shaping of history. Don’t let the opportunity pass! 


For British, French, 
issues, contact us today. We offer 
the best mail order service anywhere had 
for the jazz collector—at least, we was 
have received dozens of letters that a 
say so. I 
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or American the | 
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SAM WOODYARD— 


Ellington’s great drummer 


digging his fall-out shelter. What he has 
just about got straight, however, what 
he has nearly finished deciding, is which 
six LPs he’ll take down with him when 
the sirens wail. Mingus and Monk and 


the M.J.Q., Dolphy, Russell (George) 
and Ornette, too, so the boys’ll know he 
died sitting hip! (Just a neoteric version 
of “St. James’ Infirmary.”’) 

That Cecil Taylor himself was not of 
a “mad, undecided temper” was admir- 
ably shown in an article by Bill Coss 
in “Down Beat” for October 26th. “The 
pride in playing has been lacking since 
1955,” said Cecil. And then, taking us 
right back to what Crosby and Chasins 
were talking about: “CCommunication has 
become a lost art. Maybe that’s why 
we have psychiatrists.” 
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NEW U.S. AMBASSADOR 

Charles McCabe, Esq., is a gentleman 
who writes for the “San Francisco 
Chronicle” in a bowler hat and under 
the byline, ““The Fearless Spectator”. He 
had a bright idea while Duke Ellington 
was at Monterey. 

“President Kennedy,” he wrote, 
“should name Duke Ellington to be our 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 


Courtesy Melody Maker 







There are cogent reasons for such an 
appointment, which has been given some 
far-out cats, including Mr. Joe Kennedy, 
the Leader’s pater. 

“The Duke, who presided over the 
jazz festivities this year, is one of the 
few dukes extant who looks like one. He 
is a man of relentless suavity, and has 
a social authority that would reduce the 
late Duke of Alba to a youth at his first 
dance.” 

In his concluding paragraph, McCabe 
sums up thus: 

“IT do hope Mr. Kennedy picks up on 
this. We need to class up our relations 
with Great Britain, and remind the 
cousins there is more to us than General 
Motors henpecking the United Auto 
Workers. And the Duke of Ellington is 
the man to do it. Imagine the Duke, in 
his Grosvenor Square pad, giving Mr. 
K. the brush! I have only one misgiving 
about my candidate. Those gray suede 
shoes are too much for the Senate, 
which would have to confirm.” 

If a popular and spontaneous demon- 
stration in Grosvenor Square were org- 
anised by, say, Vic Bellerby, Charles 
Fox, Peter Gammond and Jeff Aldam, 
we believe the appointment would sooa 
follow. 
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THE GREAT FORGOTTEN 

Mr. Cannonball Adderley, who 
doubles in journalism, had a column in 
“The Amsterdam News” for October 
14th headed “The Forgotten Men of 
Jazz”. He wrote of the neglect of musi- 
cians who “perform primarily in big 
bands and studios”, and continued: 

“The new ‘star system’ in jazz, and 
adoration of certain musicians by people 
who are new jazz fans, has contributed 
to this horrendous state of affai<s 

“Among these forgotten men are: 
Hank Jones, Clark Terry, Thad Jones, 
Harry Edison, Paul Gonzalves, Frank 
Foster, Frank Rosolino, Stan Levy, 
Oscar Peterson, and many others.” 

It’s interesting that. Cannonball must 
wonder how lung it will be before he 
himself is neglected and forgotten. And 
if those men are forgotten, there are 
others with talent and technique who are 
more forgotten, and others again who 
are the forgottenest. 

It’s almost a counterpart of the Amer- 
ican merchandising technique — new 
lines, exaggerated advertising, cut prices 
and no service. Unfortunately, the union 
prevents musicians from being offered 
two-for-one, in bargain packages, o1 
with trading stamps. Even with built-in 
obsolescence, the output of new stars is 
in excess of demand. 

(Incidentally, Paul Gonsalves gets his 
surname misspelled not only by Cannon 
but by Irving Townsend, too. ‘“There’s 
never been a ‘z’ in the family so far as 
I know,” he told us.) 
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YOURS TO COMMAND 

Putting Peggy Lee on the cover seems 
to have attracted some pretty testy read- 
ers. You saw those unsweet letters in the 
October issue? It wouldn't have hap- 
pened in the old days, not with cats like 
Memphis Slim and Buck Clayton guard- 
ing the portals. 

This Mr. Page of Brighton talks about 
our “frequent forays against modern- 
ism’. That’s very provoking, because 
we've been good so long. Has he been 
buying up ’way-back issues cheap? Per- 
haps we'll oblige him. Perhaps a few 
forays are just that complacent old 
sacred cow is needing. 

Mr. Bone-Hardy gripes because we 
don’t write enough about the Ellington 
band. For Heaven’s sake! And if we 
don’t mention the brass section, he as- 
sumes it wasn’t there! Well, this being 
the Christmas number, as we've just 
remembered, we will dutifully reveal that 
the brass section was fully present at 
Newport. Messrs. Cook, Anderson, Mul- 
lens, Nance, Brown, Tizol and Black- 
burn rose manfully to the demands of 
the occasion. 

The personnel is the same today, ex- 
cept that Tizol has been replaced by 
Chuck Connors, who is playing bass 
trombone. Louis Blackburn, whom we 
used to mention when he was with 





Lionel Hampton, shares the growl work 
with Lawrence Brown. 

The band cut another album while on 
the Coast and recorded three themes 
from “Paris Blues” in New York at mid- 
night on the 25th. (Around 4 a.m., it 
set off for a gig near Buffalo, five hun- 
dred miles away.) It sounded just as 
wonderful as ever, the trombone section 
playing like a real team, and with new 
depth thanks to Connors. Sam Wood- 
yard was well and happy. He now has 
the heads off both bass drums and an 
almost identical chunk broken out of 
both big cymbals. In each case, he be- 
lieved the alterations were an improve- 
ment. He seems to get an extra tingling 
ring from those cymbals and the bass- 
drum sound is cleaner, more precise. We 
noted frequent criticism of his drum- 
ming on the “Piano In The Background” 
album, particularly in American and 
Canadian reviews. In fact, it was the 
recording, not the drumming, that was 
at fault. Excluding Jimmy Crawford as 
resident in the pit of Broadway musicals, 
we would like to give it as our opinion 
that Sam is the greatest drummer active 
in jazz today. He belongs in the supreme 
category with Chick Webb, Alvin Bur- 
roughs, Jimmy Crawford, Jo Jones, Cozy 
Cole and Sidney Catlett. There are quite 
a few drummers around who are aston- 
ishing from the technical viewpoint, but 
swinging a big band—that’s something 
else! 

Excerpts from the soundtrack of 
“Paris Blues” have been issued by 
United Artists here. “Wild Man” and 
“Battle Royal” can be recommended for 
Louis Armstrong’s brilliant solos, but the 
performances are otherwise eclipsed by 
the versions the Ellington and Basie 
bands recorded together for Columbia. 
The variations on the main theme are 
reduced versions of those heard in the 
movie. This is particularly irksome in the 
case of the finale (the train leaving 
Paris), which does not have time to 
build. We hope Columbia may event- 
ually record this at length. 

The next Verve album forthcoming 
under the name of Johnny Hodges was 
made with Wild Bill Davis (organ), Les 
Spann, Sam Jones and Louis Hayes. It 
is remarkably successful. The two mast- 
ers obviously established a close rapport 
immediately, and the organ and alto 
sound far more compatible than the us- 
ual organ and tenor. (We went to a 
couple of Everest sessions in October 
where Charlie Shavers and Wild Bill— 
with Spann, Tommy Bryant and Grady 
Tate—recorded the tunes from the new 
musical, “Milk and Honey”. It’s a com- 
mercial set, but there are two or three 
superb solos by Charlie, enough to 
prove Lionel Hampton right when he 
says, “Charlie Shavers is the most under- 
rated trumpet man around”. Wild Bill, 
of course, is a very great musician, one 
of the most convincing organists you 
can hear for jazz, and it is too bad his 
albums have not been issued in England.) 
The tireless Rab is planning another 





“Big Sound” album for December re- 
cording—originals, Duke’s tunes and 
standards, all arranged by Billy Stray- 
horn. 

Coming up. Prestige has an album 
called “It’s About Time” by Jimmy 
Hamilton, with Clark Terry and Britt 
Woodman. Jimmy plays tenor and clar- 
inet, and all six originals are swingers. 
Clark plays trumpet and fluegelhorn, 
and on one number uses a buzz mute 
to surprising effect. More surprising is 
the very relaxed blowing by Britt Wood- 
man, who has too seldom been heard in 
this kind of context. 

To conclude (and how're we doing, 
Mr. Bone-Hardy?), Victor has just 
brought out a welcome two-volume set 
called “The Indispensable Duke Elling- 
ton” with good notes by Dom Cerulli. 
The material, mostly from the °40s, in- 
cludes “The Perfume Suite”’. 


—794— 
REALLY MOMENTOUS 

We can’t let the year end without a 
word about Columbia’s recent reissues. 
The four-volume Fletcher Henderson set 
and the Robert Johnson album are, in 
our view, essential and really moment- 
ous records. With sixteen tracks to a 
record, they are also exceptionally good 
value. 

Robert Johnson is one of the most 
stark and stirring blues singers who evet 
recorded, and he is just as much a clas- 
sic as some of the better-known ladies. 
His records have been very, very hard 
to find, but the set will enhance his 
reputation and make him more widely 
known. It will also help correct the pre- 
sent cockeyed perspective on the ’30s. 

The Fletcher Henderson _ records 
should have a profoundly educational 
effect. Those who have been writing off 
the big-band era so loftily will have to 
do a little revision. Goodman, Basie and 
Ellington, they seemed to know, but that 
was about all. That the riff style came 
from Kansas City is one idea that the 
set proves to be quite notably idiotic. 
The great Henderson soloists are shown 
in all their glory, and so is the develop- 
ment of the big band as a swinging unit. 
Fletcher’s career, in John Hammond’s 
title, was “A Study In Frustration’, but 
the set is a testimonial to his success as 
an artist. 

It is to be hoped that the activities of 
John Hammond and Frank Driggs at 
Columbia (Frank is responsible for most 
of the valuable booklet which accompa- 
nies the Hendersons) will spur Victor 
and Decca into corresponding action. 
Both have wonderful blues material av- 
ailable, and in the big band field Victor 
still has important Ellington sides from 
the ’30s which have not been reissued as 
well as the Earl Hines marvels of 1939- 
40. Decca, in this area, has essential 
material by Fletcher, Chick Webb, 
Lunceford and Hopkins. So long as this 
kind of music is not accessible, the per- 
iod in question can neither be under- 
stood nor appreciated. 
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On behalf of the late Art Tatum, 
we accept the JAZZ JOURNAL 
critics’ >vard “JAZZ PIANO 
RECORD  _ THE YEAR”. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that 
this is TH= Tatum recording of all 
time and fully deserves the award 
which has been given to it 
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Another star record in the EMBER 
series. This album, featuring the 
late SIDNEY BECHET with Muggsy 
Spanier, should be owned by every 
collector of true jazz. 
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Henry ‘Red’ Allen and Buster Bailey 





Chicago and All That Jazz 


NBC-TV is producing a jazz show 
tiled “Chicago And All That Jazz” 
which will be shown on November 26th. 
Rehearsals and tapings began a month 
prior and gathered some of the greatest 
jazz talent of all time. Featured were 
three full jazz bands, 4 dozen soloists 
and close to 20 numbers. 


Yank Lawson, Roland DuPont (tb), 
Paul Ricci (cl), Johnny Guarnieri and 
Cliff Leeman recreated the original 
Dixieland Jazz Band. Their arrangement 
of Original Dixieland One Step was id- 
entical to the original. Old time vaud- 
villian Blossom Seeley joined the group 
to sing Toddling Todalo. 


A recreation of Chicago jazz was ex- 
pertly handled by Jimmy McPartland, 
Jack Teagarden, Pee Wee Russell, Bud 
Freeman, Eddie Condon, Joe Sullivan, 
Bob Haggart and Gene Krupa. Their 
China Boy and Wolverine Blues were 
typical Condon fare. 


But the greatest thrills of all were 





presented by the New Orleans band, 
with Red Allen, Kid Ory, Buster Bailey, 
Johnny St. Cyr, Lil Armstrong, Milt 
Hinton and Zutty Singleton. They rend- 
ered Jelly Roll Blues, Cornet Chop 
Suey, Dr. Jazz (with spirited vocal by 
Mae Barnes), and Heebie Jeebies (vocal 
chores by Mae Barnes and Lil Arm- 
strong). This band swung from the 
ground up, with Red Allen’s trumpet 
providing the driving impetus. No one 
but Louis could top his work on Cornet 
Chop Suey. At rehearsal Kid Ory’s gut 
bucket solo on Jelly Roll Blues brought 
applause from all in the house. Every- 
one in this band is a star in their own 
right. It is regretful that no record com- 
pany in N.Y.C. had the sense to record 
them while they were together. 


Meade Lux Lewis, big and round, 
should have been allotted more time. 
However, his talents shone on Honky 
Tonk Train and Pine Top’s Boogie. 
Johnny Guarnieri, who worked hard as 
house pianist backing almost everyone, 
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soloed on Bix’s In A Mist. Mae Barnes 
proved her versatility by playing drums 
behind Lil Armstrong’s piano interpreta- 
tion of Jelly Roll’s The Pearls. Dancers 
Al Minns and Leon James strutted their 
stuff to the tune of Fidgety Feet. Blos- 
som Seeley was backed by Eddie Con- 
don and the NBC orchestra on Way 
Down Yonder In New Orleans. Tea- 
garden was backed by the same orch- 
estra for his vocal on After You've 
Gone. 


Also involved in the above proceed- 
ings were Tony Spargo and _ studio 
musicians John Piazarelli, Al Chernet, 
violinist Julie Schechter, saxophonist 
Hymie Schertzer, and drummer Bill 
Gussack. 

The rousing finale was Tiger Rag, 
with everybody joining in and, naturally 
enough, a Krupa drum solo. This show, 
with the possible exception of Blossom 
Seeley, was 100 per cent jazz and can 
be favourably compared to the memor- 
able CBS “Sound of Jazz’ programme 

of 1957. 
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Recent Recordings 

On Oct. 21 Doug Dobell recorded 

- Johnny Letman, Pete Brown, Bernard 
Addison, Hayes Alvis and Sonny Greer. 
This is to be released in England on the 
“77” label. 

The biggest dance craze in years is 
The Twist. This dance was greatly in- 
fluenced by jazz and, in turn, jazz is 
being influenced by it. In October Col- 
umbia recorded some Twist numbers 
with the Ray Bryant trio, augmented by 
Joe Newman, Matthew Gee and Buddy 
Tate. 

Also in October Jonah Jones cut an 
album with the Glen Gray orchestra for 
Capitol, with arrangements by Benny 
Carter. Clark Terry made one for Pres- 
tige with a rhythm section of Junior 
Mance, Joe Benjamin and Charlie Per- 
sip. Blue Note cut one with Jackie 
McLean, Kenny Dorham, Walter Davis, 
Wilbur Ware and Art Taylor. 

The Count Basie aggregation recorded 
for Roulette on October 30, November 
1 and 2. Benny Carter contributed the 
arrangements and played first alto in 
place of Marshall Royal. Guitarist Sam 
Herman filled in for Freddy Greene. A 
recent arrival in the band is trumpeter 
Al Aaron from Detroit. Although Benny 
Carter played a large part in directing, 
arranging and playing lead alto, we re- 
“gret to say that he took no solos. 

Verve was fortunate in grabbing the 
“Chicago Group” which was in town 
rehearsing for the aforementioned NBC- 
TV show. This group was a recreation 
of the famed McKenzie and Condon 
Chicagoans of 1927 with Jimmy Mc 
Partland, Jack Teagarden (who dida’t 
join until later), Pee Wee Russell (in- 
stead of Teschemacher), Bud Freeman, 
Joe Sullivan, Eddie Condon (guitar in- 
stead of banjo), Bob Haggart (instead of 
Jim Lanigan) and Gene Krupa. 

It is unfortunate that the musicians 


had to recerd during a tight schedule of 
TV rehearsals. (They rehearsed 7} 
hours Sunday, 12 hours on Monday and 
then recorded until 2 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, after which they arrived at the 
TV studio at 5.30 a.m. to rehearse and 
appear on the “Today” Show. This last- 
ed until 9 a.m. Tuesday. At noon they 
were in Brooklyn rehearsing and taping 
the “Chicago Show” until 10.30 p.m., 
2 hours laier than scheduled. From here 
they rushed back to the city, 2 hours 
late, to complete the Verve recording 
which lasted until 3.30 Wednesday 
morning.) Although the above is not an 
average three working days in a musi- 
cian’s life, such demanding conditions 
are not uncommon. Considering these 
circumstances the record date turned out 
to be a commendable one. 

On October 30 this group recorded 
Four or Five Times, After You’ve Gone 
(with a Teagarden vocal), Wolverine 
Blues, Chicago and Logan Square, a 
slow blues written by McPartland and 
sung by Teagarden. 

The following night Lil Armstrong 
and Blossom Seeley joined Jack Tea- 
garden to vocalise on Land Of Jazz. Lil 
also played the piano on this one. The 
same vocal trio was again accompanied 
by the band for Chicago. Then Lil was 
backed by Krupa on a fast boogie 
woogie number, following with a solo 
rendition of The Pearls. The band con- 
tinued with China Boy, Sugar (with a 
McPartland vocal) and Nobody's Sweet- 
heart. 

This album will be released on 
November 22 to coincide with the airing 
of the television show. 

Meade Lux Lewis was recorded for 
Riverside on November Ist. He recorded 
many original boogie-woogie and blues 
numbers on both piano and celeste. The 
only one he took time to name was 
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Frompy Stomp. He also cut Fate (which 
he first heard in 1925 or 1926 and ha 
never been recorded), Bear Cat Crawl 
(which he recorded for Vocalion in 
1938), You Were Meant For Me, € jam 
Blues and Ain’t Misbehavin’, whieh he 
sang. 

Meade Lux has this to say of Fats 
Waller: “Fats is reverent. They say | 
play more than him. But ne—I revere 
him.” Like Fats, he has ten fingers and 
uses them all! 
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and suggest that the following outstanding 
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This complex age in which we live 
must seem strange to the blues singer. 
Recognised by an ever-growing number 
of jazz lovers, he still finds it difficult to 
make enough money to live on his art 
alone. Is it any wonder, then, that he 
often gazes on the world in baffled con- 
fusion? Is it any wonder that so many 
potentially great artists lose heart after 
making a few records and disappear 
never to be heard of again? For such is 
the paradox of the blues. In the midst of 
comparative success there is poverty. 

Some there are who win fame and a 
certain degree of fortune. Recently there 
was the late Big Bill Broonzy, and to- 
day, Muddy Waters, Brownie McGhee 
and Sonny Terry can devote all their 
time to singing and not wonder where 
the next meal is coming from. But these 
men are the exceptions. The vast major- 
ity of singers have to have other means. 
other jobs to keep them going. 

Both in Europe and America there is 
a limited but real demand at present for 
good blues records. All styles, City, 
Country and anything in between, as 
long as it is the blues, these discs will 
be bought. One has only to look at the 
monthly lists to see the increasing popu- 
larity of Negro folk song. This, it seems, 
has been brought about to a certain ex- 
tent by the popularity of the white 
Rock an’ Roller—a small section of the 
pop buying public, tired of the bastard- 
ised rubbish that has been churned out 
from these quarters, is at last beginning 
to use its intelligence. The result has 
been a welcome rise in the sale of gen- 
uine material. However small the de- 


mand, there is always someone who is 
willing to supply. Thus we enjoy a minor 
boom and the bluesman can earn some 
extra money in the recording studio 





DER?ICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


However, although the records might en- 
joy reasonable sales, when the singer 
tries to reach a wider public by touring 
he invariably finds the going tough. Un- 
less a popular band is on the bill the 
crowds are small, the returns negligible 
Thus, the successes of the blues artists 
are comparitive only, and the sale of 
even the most popular blues disc is only 
a fraction of that reached by Elvis 
Presley or Cliff Richard. 

The story of Melvin Jackson, known 
to most of us as “Lil Son” Jackson, is a 
good example. He was born near Tyler 
in the State of Texas on August 17th, 
1916, and like so many others of whom 
I have written, worked on a farm. Tyler 
is in North-East Texas, in what could be 
called Blind Lemon Jefferson Country, 
and very naturally Jackson was influenc- 
ed by this giant of a man. Giant in 
talent, that is, for by all accounts Lemon 
was small in stature though tough in 
spirit. Jackson will tell you that Lonnie 
Johnson was his favourite blues singer, 
and certainly one can hear traces of 
Johnson in his guitar style. Blind Blake, 
Walter Davis and Texas Alexander were 
others whom Lil Sdn admired. 

As his nickname implies, Melvin Jack- 
son is a small man, but unlike many 
men of small build he is not bombastic 
In fact, the hard grind on the blues cir- 
cuit was not suitable for such a gentle¢ 
mild-mannered man. 

In the early thirties he moved to 
Dallas and worked at many types of 
employment throughout the depression 
years. In time he became a skilled mech- 
anic. During the last war Jackson spent 
some time in Wales with the U.S. Army, 
but at that time he was singing very 
little. Actually he started to play guitar 
a considerable time ago but had never 
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thought of making music his career. It 
was not until after the war that some of 
his friends who knew and loved his 
singing urged him to record. So he did 
on a machine in a Amusement Gallery, 
one of those places where you can have 
your voice recorded on payment of a 
small fee. He cut Roberia and 216 Blues 
[his he sent to Bill Quinn, who was 
running the now defunct Gold Star 
label, on which Lightnin’ Hopkins ap 
peared. Quinn liked his work and im 
mediately wired him to come to Houston 
for a _ recording session. His _ discs 
proved very popular in the South among 
the Negro workers and many of his 
singles achieved some success on the 
‘Jukes’. But Lil Son was not particularly 
happy, and when he began touring he 
found the life far too hectic. He mixed 
with the best of the singers—Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, Smokey Hogg, Zuzu_ Bolin, 
Lowell Fulson and Fats Domino—but 
gradually he tired and his work suffered 
Chris Strachwitz writes: “He got a band 
together, rhythm and sax, but being a 
very individualistic artist, this group 
never enhanced his performances, and 
Bill Quinn wanted no part of this ‘band’ 
for recording purposes. But Imperial 
Records latched on to his talents and 
Son Jackson continued to record and 
play jobs until six years ago, when on a 
return trip from an engagement in Okla- 
homa, the driver of the car fell asleep 
and Lil Son Jackson had to spend some 
time in a hospital with numerous in- 
juries.” 

That was enough. Always a strongly 
religious man, Son had become sick of 
the whole commercial field, where a man 
is only worth what he can bring in for 
the promoter, and where personal in- 

(continued on page 44) 
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Copie Martin was dead. No more 
would that goose-necked little black man 
touch people in the near-dawn night with 
the uncoloured cry of his clarinet. The 
long journey he had made from the 
Come Clean Dance Hall in New Orleans 
(where he had blown If You're the 
Lemon Let Me Be the Squeezer) to the 
black-and-tan joints in Detroit and the 
bop dives in K.C. and the frantic sailor 
traps in Newport News was ended. He 
was boss, real boss, on the clarinet, but 
he died covered with roaches in a lonely 
boarding-house in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
And now his sad shrunken body lay be- 
fore us, refrigerated and shelved in the 
Jim-Crow section of the city morgue. 

“Tet’s get out of here,” Herky Mat- 
hews said, his face sick and unhappy. 

So we turned away from Copie and 
went outside into the summer night, the 
sickly-sweet smell of embalmment still 
in our mouths and nostrils. As if drawn 
to it, huge swarms of tiny green bugs 
flew hungrily and crazily at us, flew into 
our eyes and hair and ears, their brittle 
wings whirring. Herky let out a terrified 
cry and flailed madly at them. “Jesus, 
get them offa me!” 

“They were everywhere, crawling over 
sidewalks and_ storefronts, hovering 
about the unremitting glare of the neon 
lights along Mulberry Street. It was only 
ten o’clock but the stores were closed 
and the street was deserted. From a side 
street came the roar of a hot-rod, a 
snub-ended Ford that came tyre-shriek- 
ing around the corner, blasting the 


desolate silence with twin exhausts and 
backseat laughter. Then the street was 
ours again and we moved on, still ward- 
ing off the bugs, past the pool hall where 





by Willard Manus 


a fat boy practised billiard shots and 
four men sat drinking Falstaff beer and 
playing dominoes. They all looked up 
and regarded us with suspicion: we were 
headed toward the Negro section. Two 
white strangers going in the wrong 
direction. 

There were fewer bugs away from the 
harshly lit centre of town. Here, beyond 
the railroad station, darkness cloaked 
meagre houses and shacks. The night sky 
was wild and beautiful overhead; around 
us it stank of bad sewerage. Through the 
darkness we saw people sitting on the 
porches of their houses, groups of them 
talking and smoking and laughing in the 
stillness. It made me feel lost and home- 
less. As we passed and were noticed, their 
voices caught ever so briefly, then re- 
sumed with caution and tension. Dogs 
growled menacingly from behind low 
fences. 

We welcomed the lights of The Bluff 
Cafe. Inside was friendship and the 
sound of jazz and comforting smells of 
life: sweat-drenched men stopped here 
to drink beer after a day’s work in the 
cotton fields or in the aircraft plant: 
perfumed women came on week-ends to 
chatter and dance and get high. Only 
two nights ago Copie had sat on this 
bandstand, a black knot of a man, his 
shoulders hunched, his chin squeezed 
tight against his chest, his cheeks puffed 
out like an adder’s, his eyes half closed 
as he played the blues—blues in honky- 
town. B-Flat blues, ordinary blues, 
follow-the-leader blues. The blues of a 
homeless man. 

“Did you see him?” asked Faz Carter, 
the owner of The Bluff. a big. beer- 
heavy man. He came from behind the 
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bar to greet us. 

“Yeah,” I answered. “What’ll happen 
to him? How long’ll they keep him in 
the morgue?” 

“I figure not more than another day 
or so. 

“Then what?” 

“Hell, they'll stick him in the ground 
somewhere.” 

“Christ,” Herky said, “that’s just great. 
A godddamn pauper’s grave.” 

“Copie quit without leavin’ penny- 
one,” Faz said. “Take considerable bread 
to bury him.” 

“It'll come in,” I said. “Soon as the 
word gets around.” 

Faz shrugged his big shoulders and 
said, “Why don’t you boys go sit down. 
I'll send over a bottle.” 

The back room was empty and dimly 
lit. An ancient overhead fan turned 
sluggishly, barely stirring the bad air. 
Herky slumped down in the booth, mut- 
tering, “I wish I hadn’t seen Copie. I 
hate looking at dead people.” 

“You get over it.” 

“Seeing Copie made me think of my 
aunt when she died,” Herky said un- 
happily. “So shrivelled-up and wasted. 
She was always doing things for me. 
Bought me an oboe when I was ten years 
old.” He shook his head sadly. “Wonder 
what she’d do if she knew I was playing 
jazz.” 

“Probably take back the oboe.” 

“Oh man, doesn’t it make you sick the 
way Copie went. He blew his guts out 
for forty years and died in a buggy town 
halfway to nowhere.” 

It was not in me to reassure Herky. 
Anyway, he had good reason to be un- 
happy and unsure of himself. At twenty- 
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one, h.ving come only recently to jazz, 
he hac never been bounced around and 
scuffec. Until now he had gone along 
with papa and mama, who wanted to 
see hira doing Bach and Teleman trio 
sonatas. They had sent him to Curtis, 
where Kincaid listened and said Crazy 
and accepted him as a pupil. He was 
equipped now to sit in the second chair 
of a symphony orchestra, where the 
hassle was not so bloody. 

But all the while he had dug jazz and 
he finally shook up the folks by joining 
our group, the Gotham Jazz Quintette. 
He was important to us; his ear was the 
finest and he gave our group the bitter- 
sweet sound it needed. But his itchiness, 
his need to make it fast, to show every- 
one back home that his move was a good 
and wise thing, made him frantic and 
unreasonable. It did no good to tell him 
that he had to learn to take it, that he 
had to get used to the feeling of being 
on the outside looking in. All he knew 
was that in three months he’d had only 
three weeks of solid work, plus a few 
gigs here and there. For the first time he 
was doing without, and it scared him. 

“Here’s your poison.’ Faz was on the 
scene with a bottle of Scotch and a bowl 
of ice. Herky made a quick grab, hur- 
tiedly poured half a glassful and knocked 
it down with a shudder. Then he offered 
me the bottle. 

I shook my head. “You know I’m not 
supposed to touch it.” 

“Poor Irv,” Herky said. “Your ulcers 
are getting worse, you’re getting fat, 
you’re losing your hair.” He gulped down 
more whiskey, then squirmed around 
restlessly. “How long are we going to 
hang around here?” 

“I know it hurts you to sit still,” I 
said, “but we’re going to see what hap- 
pens with Copie.” 

“You really think people are gonna 
come through for Copie?” 

“Yeah, that’s exactly what I think.” 

“Great,” said Herky. He drained his 
glass. “You’re a funny bastard, Irv. Al- 
ways acting so cool, so hip. Like nothing 
hurts you.” 

“Why don’t you shut up for a while.” 

“Stop ducking me, man. I saw you 
when you looked down at Copie. You 
were scared, man. Just like me. You saw 
yourself on that tray one day.” 

“So?” 

“So face it, man. Is it worth it? You 
gave up a studio job in New York. You 
want to be on your own so you can put 
something down. But where’d that get 
Copie?” 

“If you got to ask that you shouldn't 
be where you are.” 

Herky lowered his head and stared 
down at the floor. Suddenly I needed a 
drink. 

“What about your ulcers?” 

“To hell with them.” The whiskey hurt 
when it was down but I didn’t want to 
stop. What I had said to Herky had a 
confident ring about it, but inside I was 
spent. We sat without talking and killed 
three-quarters of the bottle in half an 





hour. Every five minutes or so someone 
in the other room played the juke box. 
We heard men laughing and arguing 
Once someone shouted boisterously, 
*“Shee--itt! boy, she thinks you hung the 
moon!” Outside the bugs whirred and 
scratched at the screen door. Herky 
looked up and mumbled thickly, “God- 
damn bugs.” Then, “Let’s get outa here, 
Irv.” 

“Herky, lighten up.” 

“TI can’t stand it here. I need a shower. 
I got Copie’s smell all over me.” 

There was the heavy dreary rumble 
of a Southern Pacific freight train creep- 
ing through town. Then silence and lone- 
liness. The memory of a winter in New 
York with Copie drifted in: both of us 
living in a loft on West 22nd Street and 
collecting unemployment checks. Taking 
Copie uptown—it must have been *47— 
to dig Bird and J.J. and Miles. Seeing 
him dig and understand and absorb so 
many of the new ideas. Learning so 
much from him on those grey shivery 
afternoons spent by the kerosene heater, 
practising and playing sides and _ talk- 
ing. Coming out of that winter with so 
much settled in my mind. No doubts 
about where I was going or what I 
wanted to do. 

So much had changed. In ’47 I believed 
that Copie’s way was right, that it all 
meant something and would lead to 
something important. But now I just 
didn’t know. Now before I did anything 
I always thought twice. And I was us- 
ually sorry for it later. I wished I could 
have seen Copie before he died. Sat by 
his side and asked, Was it worth it, 
man? Give me the word. But Copie was 
stone-cold on a morgue tray. And yes, 
Herky was right, his smell was all over 
us. The smell of death. A sick shabby 
smell. Maybe that was the way it had 
to be. Maybe that was the Word. Death 

“Irv.” Herky was looking up at me 
“Listen. When we get back to New York 
I'm packing it in. Gonna sit with a 
symphony and do Mozart. Wear a god- 
damn tux and do the flute and harp 
concerto. My aunt always liked it.” He 
was a little drunk. “To hell with jazz,” 
he mumbled. 

An hour later the bottle was empty 
and Herky was completely stoned. He 
wobbled to his feet and staggered heavily 
to the men’s room. When he came back 
later he looked ghastly white and shaky 
He asked for coffee and sat drinking it 
black, groaning and mumbling under his 
breath. I sat with a headache watching 
the bugs fly about outside. Suddenly the 
door screeched open and a tall gangly 
Negro boy swept in and wildly announc-+ 
ed himself with a loud cry, “Ohhyeahhh! 
What say, you mother! What’s shakin’, 
huh? What’s shakin’?” 

I almost fell out. For this hipster who 
was hiding behind thick black-rimmed 
shades and togged out in a three-button 
olive-drab suit, white frilly shirt with a 
roll collar and a pencil-thin black tie. 
was Willie Peters, whom I hadn’t seen 
in maybe five years. “Well, goddammit.” 
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I said. “Willie Peters.” 

“Yeah! Give me five, man.” He ex- 
tended a rigid palm and I slapped it loud 
and hard. 

“What are you doing here, Will?” 
“Hell, don’t you remember? This is my 
hometown. Fell by yesterday to visit 
Moms. You know, get me a_ good 
grease.” Willie was grinning fondly at 
me. “Glad I caught you, man,” he said. 
“How’s your old lady?” 

“Norma? We got divorced about a 
year ago.” 

“Oh? Well, marriage ain’t nothin’ but 
a haym, man.” 

“It can hurt somethin’ bad, though.” 

Willie looked down at Herky. “Who's 
this?” 

“Herky Mathews, blows flute with us. 
He’s a little beat right now.” 

“Yeah, I see the wine in his eyes.” 

“Ummmmm,” Herky mumbled sod- 
denly. 

“So what’s happening, dad?” I asked. 
“You still blowing that rock ‘n’ roll 
jive?” 

Willie gave a sheepish snort. “Yeah, 
I'm still in that groove. The bread ain't 
bad, but I got eyes to get out and put 
together my own group. Found me a 
young cat on horn who blows like a 
mother. He’s still got boll weevils stick- 
in’ to him, but he’s gonna come along.” 

“Crazy.” 

Willie laughed happily. “Been hearing 
the sides you made lately. You puttin’ 
down some bad sounds, you turkey.” 

“Just noise, man.” 

“Ah,” beamed Willie, “you still my 
man, Irv. Goddammit, remember that 
time were blowin’ in Tulsa—” 

“With Maynard’s band—” 

“Remember that joint? I mean it was 
low, it was foul!’ 

“And that gunfight started—” 

“Yeah, yeah,” Willie cried excitedly, 
“all those cut-throats in the corner were 
blastin’ away at each other. Pow! Pow! 
And then the manager comes over and 
says, ‘Don’t pay them no mind, boys. 
Happens all the time. Just play loud.’ ” 
Willie’s whole body shook with glee. 
“Just play loud,” he giggled and, much 
to my surprise, I found myself giggling 
with him. When he had finally calmed 
down, Willie put his hand on my arm. 
“I heard about Copie.” 

“Yeah?” 


“That’s all they were talkin’ about 
down in Texarcana. When I got up here 
and heard you were on the scene I came 
right over. Man, I remember how you 
used to talk about Copie. I figured may- 
be I could do something for the cat, 
seein’ how he quit so up tight.” 

“What you got in mind, Willie?” 

“Like I got fifty bucks with me. Pass- 
ed the hat around that jive band I’m 
with. It’s for Copie.” 

Willie dropped five wrinkled ten- 
dollar bills on the table. I stared at the 
money, then up at Willie who sat with 
a shy pleased smile on his face. “That's 
nice, Willie, that’s real nice.” 

“Oh man, what’s it mean? It ain’t 
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made us rich and it ain’t gonna make us 
poor.” Willie stood up, still smiling. “I 
got to get home, Irv. If you need more 


for Copie, just sound me and I'll see hungry. I jumped up and weni to the 

what I can do.” kitchen and ordered a basketful of spare- too busy listeni: i 4 
“Crazy.” ribs, hot rolls and more coffee. to call? 
“See you around, man. You too, Faz closed the bar at three a.m. but 

Herky.” kept the back door open to receive any 


“Good luck with the band, Willie.” 

“Thanks. And you keep puttin’ down 
those bad sounds.” With a wave, Willie 
moved off. 

“Hey, dad,” i called. Willie looked 
back from the door. “Play loud, man.” 

A burst of deep happy laughter came 
from him and the sound of it lingered in 
the stillness long after he had gone 
Herky and I sat looking at the w::akled 
money on the table. “I guess you knew 
what you were talkin’ about,” Herky 
said. Before I could answer, Faz entered 
and said, “There’s a phone call for you 
Irv.” 


The voice that came through the “Herky.” 

phone was thin and far off. “That you “Yeah?” 

Irv?” “We should be started. Faz’ll take care RECORD SHOP 
“Yeah. Who’s this?” of Copie.” Mail Order Dept. 
“Ray Goldfarb, man, I’m glad I “Right.” 10, RATHBONE PLACE 


caught you.” 
“How’d you know I was here?” 
“The grapevine, man. I’m out in Jop- 
lin playing a dance with Harrison’s band. 


listened solemnly without looking up. 
Then he said, “The grapevine works 
pretty good.” All of a sudden I felt 


telegrams that might come in. The phone 
rang every once in a while and some of 
the people I talked with promised money. 
The others just wanted to know the 
straight story about Copie. At five in the 
morning we realised that the grapevine 
had spread the word far. Money was 
coming in, enough to at least bury Copie 
and maybe even enough to ship his body 
up North. 

Now it was dawn. We watched the fat 
blood-red sun shoulder its way into the 
sky. A sharp morning breeze came from 
the north bearing the headiness of black 
upturned earth. 


“You sure you want to go to Knox- 
ville, Herky?” 

Herky stood unmoving. He looked as 
if he were about to cry. “I'll go to 
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We heard about Copie a coupla hours Knoxville, Irv. But after that I don’t 
ago. It shook us up, man. So dig, we all know. I just don’t.” — — $$ —$_—_—_—_—. 
chipped in and put together thirty-four “All right, Herky,” I said. “I under- 


bucks. Irv, I already wired it to you.” 


stand.” 





us. I tried not to think of them now. 





























“Thanks, Ray,” I saia. Moments later we were walking to the I tried to think of the journey we had wh 
When I told Herky about the call he car. Once again the bugs crawled all over ahead of us. We had a long way to go. “4 
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IN MY 





OPINION 


George Lewis 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. | 

Too many people seem to regard the average New Orleans | 
jazzman as a simpleton, both musically and otherwise. 
In actual fact nothing could be further from 
|the truth. George Lewis, for instance, is an extremely | 
| civilised—in the real sense—human being, with a keen) 
linsight into and appreciation of all sorts of jazz. He shows | 
|a deep understanding of the mechanics of his own idiom | 
}and a sure sense of judgement of others. Oddly enough, | 
| he is the first New Orleans musician to have taken part in | 
|‘In My Opinion’. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sinclair Traill 





“Turtle Twist’’. jelly Roll Morton Trio HMV DLP 1044 


Well I like all those things that Jelly did. Zutty Singleton 
was playing fine drums in those days, and Bigard was playing 
teal good. I particularly liked that low register stuff he 
played there—I’m a low register man myself, I like it ’way 
down there, like that. Barney always played very tasteful, 
always did. I knew him and the whole family—father, mother, 
Alex the drummer, the whole lot. I met Zutty a short while 
ago when we were passing through New York too. It was 
a good blues that, the kind of blues Jelly always played. 
Rather too much swing style for me, but that is how Jelly 
Roll liked it. 


“A Blues’’. Wooden Joe Nicholas (‘‘Nite At Artesian Hall’’) 
American Music 640 
Wooden Joe on trumpet, Albert Burbank, clarinet (tell him 
anywhere), and it sounds to me like Louis Nelson on trom- 
bone. Says here it was Jim Robinson, but it doesn’t sound 
like Jim Robinson to me. That was real old time music; 


pity one man was a little off key. The beat is there alright, 


the beat is really there. I played in that hall, the Artesian, 
many times. Had to go up a ladder back of that door to get 
to the stage. I played with Wooden Joe in the early ‘twenties, 
when he was playing better than he was there. He was 
originally a clarinet player, but he cut his hand real bad, and 
couldn’t move his fingers fast enough, so he switched to 
trumpet. He soon became one of the strongest trumpet men 
we ever had down there. He was a very powerful blower and 
that’s why they called him Wooden Joe. The picture here 
on this sleeve is Jim Robinson, but I don’t think it’s Jim 
playing in there. The bass is Austin Young, uncle to Lester, 
you know. Band’s full of uncles. Joe is uncle to Albert 
Nicholas, the clarinet man. 


“Gut Bucket Blues’’. Louis Armstrong (‘‘His Greatest Years’) 
Parlophone PMC 1140 
Well of course I liked that, but it was not one of my 
favourites. I like other things that band did much better, 
King Of The Zulus for instance. I couldn’t hear the beat 
there properly, but none of these Hot Fives have that real 
New Orleans beat. And there was not enough improvising 
there. Johnny Dodds played the same thing as Louis did 
in his solo, and then Ory played the same thing again. Pity 
there aren’t any drums there, for Baby Dodds was one drum- 
mer who really played that New Orleans beat—did it ’til the 
the day he died. There aren’t many who can play that way 
today. Joe Watkins can, but most of the others now use 
too much sock cymbal and that destroys that New Orleans 
beat. A real New Orleans drummer uses one cymbal and 
one only. Any drummer who has played with a large band 
will naturally us¢ sock cymbals. Paul Barbarin, a New Or- 
leans man, he hasn’t that beat any Jonger—he has become a 
real sock man. He even tried chimes at one time. Gave 
himself too much to do, and so lost that beat. A real New 
Orleans drummer, he keeps the beat all the time regardless 
of what happens—and he doesn’t have all those things on his 
kit, two or three tom-toms, and lots of cymbals. You can’t 
play all those things and still give proper attention to the 
beat. You take Zutty. Now good drummer tho’ he is, he 
has lost that New Orleans beat. Played up North too long, 
that’s what did it. 
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Your response has been terrific! Your friendly comments have 
been most encouraging. So, once again, CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS are happy to tell you all about the wonderful, new 
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THE INCOMPARABLE “‘NEW ORLEANS STYLES’ 
PAPA CELESTIN. KID ORY and WILBUR 

DE PARIS march to jazz glory again 
together on one big 12" LP. SLP 109. 


JUANITA HALL SINGS BESSIE SMITH. 
A HEARTFELT TRIBUTE TO BESSIE FROM A 
GREAT ARTIST. AND COLEMAN HAWKINS. 
BUSTER BAILEY. DOC CHEATHAM 

AND CLAUDE HOPKINS JoIN IN. SLP113 


NEW ORLEANS STREET SINGER, SNOOKS 
EAGLIN, wanders through the Crescent 
City singing the real Blues, the | 

true Blues. SLP 119. 12" LPs: 39s. 


STORYVILLE: WHERE JAZZ BEGINS ! 


ALL THESE TOP RECORDS ARE DISTRIBUTED IN 

THE UNITED KINGDOM By CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS. 10 RATHBONE PLACE. LONDON. W.1. 
LANGHAM 0781/2. SEND S.A.E, FOR THE CRD CATALOGUE. 
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‘Sensation Rag’. Original Dixieland Jazz Band HMV DLP 1065 


There were two Shields that played clarinet like that, Larry 
and Harry—both good. This was recorded ’way back. It 
has that New Orleans beat alright, but like all white bands 
they rush the tempo. They up the tempo and don’t take it 
easy enough. I knew Nick La Rocca well. He wrote a lot 
of jazz tunes, and just before he died worked on some new 
numbers with Armund Hug, the pianist. He’s a fine pianist. 
I had the pleasure of working with him on the radio and 
other places and he is a real, wonderful pianist. He is one of 
the few white musicians that I really admire; he’s good in 
every way—an all round good musician. 


“Squeeze Me’’. Bechet-Spanier Big Four Riverside RLP 138 


I played with Muggsy Spanier in Germany, but funnily 
enough I never played with Sidney. He played a lot of 
soprano, but personally I liked him much better on clarinet. 
On soprano he played too much like a trumpet. Didn’t really 
need a trumpet in his band, when he was in there playing 
like that. You ever heard Joe Darenbourg play soprano, the 
He plays beautiful soprano, such 
I like him better than Bechet as a matter of 
But I never cared much for soprano, the sound is too 


man who’s with Louis now? 
a lovely tone. 
fact. 
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it So Good!! 


AL GREY 
“THE THINKING MAN’S TROMBONE” 


12” L.P. Also available in scereo NJL 31 


HINA SIMONE 
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“LISTEN TO THE AHMAD JAMAL QUINTET” 


12” L.P. Also available in stereo NJL 32 


LOREZ ALEXANDRIA 
“SING NO SAD SONGS FOR ME” 
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HENNY BALL AND HIS JAZZMEN 
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BOB WALLIS and His Storyville Jazzmen 
“TRAVELLIN’ BLUES” 


12” L.P. NJL 30 


“MUDDY WATERS AT NEWPORT 1960” 


12° L.P. NJL 34 


THE TONY COE QUARTET 
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CHRIS BARBER 
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HENNY BALL AND HIS JAZZMEN 
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“MY MOTHER'S EYES” 
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much n and out, too much power somehow. Maybe it’s the 
reed «id metal, yet I have a metal clarinet that sounds alright. 
It's the one I used for that first recording of Burgundy Street. 
It was one of the last Alberts ever made, and I just happened 
to picx it up at a music store. The metal was as thick as 
this half crown, and I knew I’d never have to buy another 
clarinet during the depression. Don’t play it anymore, but 
{ still have it; I won’t ever let it go. I think that the curved 
soprano is more true than the straight one. A fish-horn they 
call ii in New Orleans. The mouthpiece is smaller, which 
makes a lot of difference with the pressure you have to use. 
Fish-horn? Oh, the men with those fish carts, used to blow a 
horn io call attention to themselves. Sound just like a soprano. 


“Midnight Blue’. Pee Wee Russell-Buck Clayton (‘‘Swinging with Pee Wee’') 
Prestige SVLP 2008 

That’s swing style—I'd know his playing anywhere. I know 
Pee Wee Russell very well, he’s a wonderful man. He just 
loves jazz! And he plays hard. If you stand up alongside 
him when he’s playing, you can hear him grunt, he puts so 
much into it. A lovely blues man, he plays things you don’t 
hear nowhere else. Very delicate. This is quite a different 
style from the New Orleans style of playing. I don’t really 
think there is such a thing as New York, Chicago style or 
any other style; that is for the older players such as Pee Wee 
Russell. The younger musicians may have such styles, as 
they will have picked up how they play from someone else, 
but | really think it is how a fellow starts that counts, not 
where he starts, how he starts. "Course the fellows from 
New Orleans they do have a style of blowing, but it is really 
the way they phrase the same. You take the New Orleans 
trumpeters, Red Allen, Louis Armstrong or even Guy Kelly, 
they all had the same way of phrasing, picked up from their 


surroundings. And it’s the same way with the pianists, you 
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can tell from which city he comes from the minute he sits 
down to play—it’s usually the way they use the left hand to 
strike out a bass. Now Buck Clayton there on that*record, 
a fine powerful player. He’s got a whole lot of Louis Arm- 
strong in his playing, but I can tell he doesn’t come from New 
Orleans. It doesn’t make him any the worse, but there is 
something missing from his phrasing that Red Allen an 
Louis both have, even to this day. Did you hear that drum- 
ming in there. Remarkable! I don’t know this man but he 
gets a tremendous beat—makes that cymbal sound almost like 
a washboard. That’s fine swing music. 


“Those Blues’. Sandy Williams (‘‘Blue Mcjazz’’) Pye NJE 1054 
Oh, I liked that fine. That boy plays with a great drive and 
deep feeling. It has that gospel sound to it, like those things 
that Ray Charles comes up with. A lot of his compositions 
are in that same tempo, spiritual things. Almost like a hymn. 
1 see Sandy Brown wrote this piece he is playing. He has a 
most unusual feeling for jazz. What he plays is most unusual 
and his way of expressing it is unusual too. I do really like 
that a lot. Lovely tone and his harmonies are real beautiful 
too; he is a real clarinettist. No, I have never heard him, 
but I must do. He is surely a great jazz musician—very, 
very fine! 
“*Body And Soul’’. Benny Goodman Trio Philips BBL 7001 
Well, I must say he’s the King of Swing. He is a great 
clarinettist and you can’t put him down. You just can’t do 
that! He has taste, tone and knows his instrument to per- 
fection. Teddy Wilson also plays just right, for a group 
such as that. Not my type of music, but I do admire it just 
the same. 








JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street — December Club Calendar 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

Melbourne New Orleans Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Monty Sunshine Jazz Band 

Alex Revell’s Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Alan Elsdon’s Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

Crane River Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Gerry Brown’s Jazzmen 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
(Party Night) 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen & Mike Cotton’s Jazzmen 

CLOSED 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Kenny Ball and Alan Elsdon’s band 





London, W.C.2. 
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Steve Voce 


... AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


No Points At All 


It has come to the notice of the 
appropriate authorities that there have 
of late been numerous deliberate and 
contrived attempts at scoring points. Re- 
moving the element of chance from the 
points game defeats its object, and the 
following instance is a good case which 
comes under the “Falling About” cate- 
gory. Needless to say the judges have 
deducted a suitable number of points 
from the offender’s score-card, and we 
are grateful to Jazz News for exposing 
the case in the following way: 

“Martin Downer, clarinet player with 
the Charlie Galbraith band, fell off the 
stage at Edmonton the other week; two 
days later he fell down some stairs and 
broke his leg. He has been appearing on 
stage on crutches.” 


Big Beat In Stiff Town 


Liverpool has always, I suppose, been 
a reasonable place for a jazz enthusiast 
to live (although his life expectation 
cannot be regarded as good). Apart from 
the visiting bands from London we have 
two bands who are as good as any in 
their styles, the Merseysippi and the 
Alan Alderson Quintet. In addition the 
Ralph Watmough band, sparked by the 
leader’s Basie piano, can be tremendous 
when it puts its mind to not playing 
That's A-Plenty or Royal Garden. There 
are good soloists in the rather vague 
Chris Hamilton group. 

Then there are all the funny bands 
with banjos working for five bob and a 
bottle of brown ale per night. 

There are also 249 rock ‘n’ roll groups 
operating semi-professionally in the 
Liverpool area. This information comes 
from a gentleman who calls himself Mr. 
Big Beat and who writes in a publication 
called Mersey Beat. To the socks, per- 
haps. 

Proof that Mr. Big Beat is neither in- 
flammable nor susceptible to mental 
strain is given in his article: “. . . and 
of this total I have seen 185 of them. 
There must be others, of course, for I 
do not claim to know all the groups 
which have formed.” 

One can imagine him rushing home at 


night, frothing with delight because he 
has just seen a new group to add to his 
list. Incidentally, he appends to his art- 
icle a roll-call which includes 273 group 
names—some of them have broken up 
or perhaps have been broken up. 

The list includes such delightful peop!e 
as Al Quentin and His Rock Pounders, 
Danny and the Asteroids, the Drone 
Tones, the Kommotions, the Konkers, 
Ogi and The Flintstones, the Quiet Ones 
(sinister!), the Undertakers and, most 
disturbing of all, Wump and _ His 
Werbles. 

My favourite two for a double-bill, 
a pair which would make for the cutting 
contest of all time, are St. Paul and The 
Angels and Satan and The Hellcats. 

Mr. Big Beat continues: “Imagine the 
mileage covered by the crab-like move- 
ment of the guitarists’ hands as they 
finger the frets.” 

Which no doubt is where the old 
blues line “I wouldn’t give a crippled 
crab a crutch” comes from. Next week: 
Welcome World War Three With The 
New Sound—Steve and His Haemorr- 
hoids. 


Rave In Peace 


For the last four or five years the mere 
mention of the names Mulligan and 
Melly has been sufficient to give me a 
severe hang-over. Now, with the news 
that the Mulligan band is to be decanted, 
I am ready for the man from A.A. 

The first jazz concert I ever saw was 
by Mick’s Magnolia Jazz Band at Liver- 
pool’s Picton Hall. I was still at school, 
which places the date at least eleven 
years ago. Oh Mother, how your son 
has aged. 

The life of the Mulligan federation has 
been daubed with the most remarkable 
concentration of hilarious episodes, one 
of which I reported in the October issue. 

But the one which affected me most 
and placed in my wife’s mind a perma- 
nent distrust of musicians, from Sibelius 
on down, happened in Colwyn Bay some 
six years ago. 

The Mulligans were playing nearby at 
Rhyl and I had arranged to put George, 
Mick and Frank Parr up in our flat. 
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We finally arrived at the flat at about 
three in the morning after having given 
it one in Rhyl. Mick immediately passed 
out on the floor, while the rest of us did 
some damage to a bottle of gin and play- 
ed some records. At about four-thirty 
Frank and George bedded down on a 
convertible couch and I crept into the 
bedroom where my wife and _ three- 
month-old child lay in innocent slumber. 
We left Mick on the floor. 

About an hour later I was roused from 
my gin-soaked coma by what felt re- 
markably like a jolt on the chin. I heard 
my wife sit up and switch on the light, 
so I opened my eyes—to find a bare and 
rather grubby foot resting on the bridge 
of my nose. My wife, thinking I had 
sustained some dreadful injury which 
had resulted in my leg pointing the 
wrong way, screamed and threw back 
the bedclothes. 

There, looking as bleary as only he 
can, lay a naked and barely conscious 
Mulligan with his head hanging over the 
end of the bed. 

His explanation the following morn- 
ing, that the floor in mid-winter was no 
place for a naked man, did him no good 
at all. 


Missed The Trane 


It was bad enough not seeing Peggy 
Lee, Anita O’Day or JATP this year, 
but what really made me mad was the 
fact that John Coltrane and Eric Dolphy 
didn’t appear within 100 miles of Liver- 
pool. What have we done? 

I recently managed to buy one of 
Trane’s latest LPs. This, one of his best 
yet, is on the American Impulse label and 
is entitled Africa/ Brass. Eight brass, two 
saxes and an extra bass are added to the 
usual group to play spectacularly origin- 
al Eric Dolphy arrangements of Africa, 
Blues Minor and Greensleeves. The re- 
cord packaging is the best I have ever 
seen, being in stiff-backed book form 
with excellent photographs and jacket 
design. The whole thing, duty paid, cost 
42/6d. I believe there is no chance of it 
being issued over here. 

Impulse, which also has new LPs out 
by the Blakey Messengers and the Max 
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WHISTLING ALEX MOORE 
77-LA-12-7 


Mr. Paul Oliver repaired the damage of undeserved neglect by recording 
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is the flat in New York where Etroll Garner was caught in the act of 
creating timeless jazz by the fabulous Baron Timme Rosenkrantz. Here is 
the swinging result. 


77-LA-12-6 


DistrRieuTeO BY: CENTRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 19 RATHBONE PLACE. LONDON, WI 
LANGHAM 0761/2. SEND S.A.E. 
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Roach group is an average American 
label in the Blue Note-Candid-Jazzland 
range as far as price is concerned. Why 
then should this record cost ten bob less 
than it would have done if I had bought 
it through a record shop? Someone is 
making a good profit. 

Incidentally, Geoff Rhoden of E.M.I 
tells me that his company have already 
begun issuing the balance of the Impulse 
catalogue on H.M.V. Apparently there is 
some difficulty which prevents the Colt- 
rane disc from being released over here. 


Whiter Than White 

Sandwiched between late-night ads for 
washing powders, South African cigar- 
ettes and the deodorants which stop your 
girl friend from smelling there has been 
a series of jazz shows which have set 
a new high in television jazz. 

I suspect these shows have been 
screened only in the North, otherwise 
there would have been some comment on 
them in the musical press. 


The gent concerned is Josh White and 
so far he has done about eight of these 
fifteen-minute programmes on Thursday 
nights at 10.50. 

The programmes are informal, open- 
ing with Josh’s name on the screen while 
he plays guitar in the background. Apart 
from unobtrusive accompaniment from 
Tony Kinsey, Jack Fallon and occasion- 
ally Josh Junior the show is completely 
Josh, singing with an enthusiasm and 
relaxation which I haven’t heard in his 
work since his earlier days. All the 
numbers are good ones, many of them 
unfamiliar, and with the emphasis heavily 
on the blues. Spirituals and worksongs 
have been included without any bending 
to commercial trends, and, as I said, the 
series represents a new high in jazz 
television. I can only urge ITV to give 
it nation-wide showing. 


Josh has recently suffered badly with 
psoriasis around his finger nails and, 
when I saw him last year, he told me 
that his guitar work was being badly 
handicapped and he was relying more 
on the rhythm section and playing less 
solos. 

Judging by his work on these tele- 
recordings the condition must have clear- 
ed up, because his powerful guitar solos 
are very much in evidence. 





Although Josh is too sophisticated for 
a lot of people, he has always been my 
favourite of the guitar-playing blues 
singers, and he is perhaps the only one 
of them whose talent extends beyond the 
limited field in which they normally 
work. 

He has done much for his race, and 
one of the impressive things about his 
sufferings in this connection has been 
the fact that he has always been a lone 
figure in the battle against discrimina 
tion, fighting his own battles with no 
quarter given or asked for. 

Josh spent the night with me last time 
he was in Liverpool and we sat up until 
the small hours while he told me in a 
quiet matter-of-fact voice stories of his 
experiences which would make your 
hair stand on end with pure horror. 

I have heard people accuse him of 
having a chip on his shoulder. On one 
of the occasions when Josh had been 
singing one of his freedom songs in a 
New York club two United States 
Marines followed him when he went out 
during the intermission to a bar across 
the street. 





They followed him into the bar anv 
waited while he had a drink. Josh real- 
ised that eventually he would have to 
leave the bar. When he did the Marines 
followed and edged him into a nearby 
alley. One of them held him while the 
other punched him in the stomach. 

A patrolling policeman appeared at 
the top of the alley. The Marine who 
was punching Josh stood back. The 
policeman paused, peered at Josh, and 
went on his way. 


The Marine resumed his punching. 


I suppose perhaps Josh has got a bit 
of a chip on his shoulder. 


Strictly For The Kids 

“Miles Davis . . . has also collected 
a great many fans among the pubic and 
the press.” Jazz News. 

Dwarf-Kickers Unite! 

The Editor points out that you should 
all be wished the compliments of the 
season. To all our readers, to those who 
can’t and who are having this read to 
them, to the proprietors of the Classics 
Club, to those involved in the serious 
situation at Jazz Monthly, to the ward- 
ers at Angola, to the New York cop who 
clobbered Miles, to General Franco, to 
the Governor of Alabama, to the man- 
agers of rock stars everywhere, to Russ 
Conway, Gracie Fields, to George Mit- 
chell and all at the Black and White 
Minstrel Show, and to the good lads 
like Jim Clodbot and Jim Codblot and 
Jim Crudsblood and George Melly and 
Lennie Bruce and Kenneth Alsop and 
everyone except Bernard Levin and 
Malcolm Muggeridge and the berks that 
turn up on Juke Box Jury may I say: 
Have a good old traditional Christmas. 

It may be your last. 





77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 





“EVERY TRUE JAZZ FAN IS 
BORN WITHIN THE SOUND 
OF DOBELL’S” 


There is some mystery as to who said this first. But everyone’s 
been saying it since. 





DOBELL’S RECORD SHOPS 


10 Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1\. 
LANgham 0625 











GRAHAM BOATFiELD: 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


THE CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET IN 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

This Here; Spontaneous Combustion (25 min)— 
Hi-Fly; You Got It; Bohemia After Dark (24 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-311 12inLP 41s.) 


This late 1959 session was recorded 
live in a San Francisco club—The Jazz 
Workshop. It has every merit of a live 
recording, and none of the defects. There 
is none of the coldness of a studio at- 
mosphere, and the group were obviously 
alive to and influenced by the pleasure 
of the audience. 

The impression given here is of a 
small, thoroughly well-knit, fierce and 
jolly band. On this record the group 
creates a much stronger and more im- 
mediate sensation than they did in per- 
son in London—it is not a type of band 
at home on the concert platform. It is 
obviously a band with a good working 
knowledge of showmanship, which in no 
way detracts from its jazz value. 

The front line is three men strong, 
net just two. We know what to expect 
from the Adderley brothers—the ebul- 
lience of Julian matched with the re- 
straint of Nat—but Bobby Timmons is 
not so well known, in spite of various 
high level commendations and his brief 
visit to this country which was sadly 
marred by accident. He stars here as a 
very sure pianist, of considerable ability 
and feeling. 

Side one is occupied by the show 
pieces, which can be relied upon to sell 
the record: the now well-known Tim- 
mons composition “This Here”, with 
ample piane and the whole band in 
strongly soulful mood, and the rollick- 
ing “Spontaneous Combustion”, aptly 
named, which ends in a fierce Adderley 
chase and strenuous riffing which almost 
justifies the cool man’s disdainful dis- 
missal of Cannonball as a “rock and 
roller”. 

The second side is no less interesting, 
and the band’s mood is maintained right 
through the real final number of the set. 
“Hi-Fly”, swings strongly in the second 
track and develops the melodic and 
rhythmic possibilities of  Pettiford’s 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


pleasant “Bohemia After Dark”. 
This is a young man’s band, full of 


- craftsmanship and a refreshing enjoy- 


ment. To say that it has something of 

the spirit of a Dizzy Gillespie session 

is true, and is intended as real praise. 
GB. 


Nat Addley (cnt); Julian Adderley (alt); 
Bobby Timmons (p); Sam Jones (bs); Louis 
Hayes (d). San Francisco, 18 & 20 Oct 1959. 


ANGOLA PRISON WORKSONGS 

FROM LOUISIANA STATE PENITENTIARY: 

(a) Berta; (b) Take This Hammer; (c) Stewball; 
(d) 5 Long Years For One Man; (ec) Alberta 
Let Your Bang Grow Long; (f) ! Had Five 
Long Years; (g) Early In The Mornin’; (22} min) 
—(h) All Teamed Up in Angola’s Mule Lot; 
(i) | Got A Hurtin’ in My Right Side; (j) Let 
Your Hammer Ring; (k) Cleanin’ This Highway; 
(1) John Henry; (d) Somethin’ Within Me; (m) 

Jesus Cares (24} min) 


(Collector JGN 1006 12inLP 36s. 8d.) 


In documenting the work songs of a 
Southern prison, Harry Oster, who made 
these recordings in the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary, has not been so fortunate 
as John and Alan Lomax before him. 
Not that this isn’t a valuable collection 
—it is—but the music lacks some of the 
spontaneity—the exultant, almost unbe- 
lievable impact of strong emotions un- 
leashed—of that which the Lomaxes, 
coming earlier and, one senses, with a 
less scholarly and more informal ap- 
proach, captured on their crude portable 
disc recorder. 

That the work song tradition is dying 
is made apparent time and again here. 
Some of the songs seem out of metre 
with the work they accompany (“Let 
Your Bang Grow Long” and “All Team- 
ed Up”); on many occasions the lyrics 
are fragmentary, as if half-forgotten; 
and in the singing of younger men like 
Roosevelt Charles one can hear strong 
echoes of the radio and juke-box, echoes 
which are not being absorbed into the 
old songs with any seeming success. 

In view of all this, it is odd that the 
very best track on the LP (“Five Long 
Years”), is sung by a 25 year old prison- 
er called James Russell, ‘one of the rare 
young prisoners who sings work songs” 
according to the notes whieh come with 
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RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


PETER RUSSELL; 


the record. It is a stirring performance, 
sung in a voice aS warm as a summers 
day. 

(here is not the space here to detail 
every track, but those worthy of parti- 
cular mention are ‘“Stewball”, “Early ln 
The Morning” (a cane-cutting song 
similar in both rhythm and accent te the 
Nassau work songs issued by the Library 
of Congress), ‘Hammer Ring” (a track- 
lining song, movingly sung in a thick, 
grizzled veice by “Big Louisiana”’), the 
slow, introspective “Cleanin’ This High- 
way”, and the Billie Holiday-influenced 
singing of Odea Matthews. No track is 
wholly disappointing, and if we did not 
know the Lomax recordings there would 
be little to fault in this varied and pain- 
takingly compiled and annotated album. 

TS. 


(a) Big Louisiana, Reverend Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Charles (vcl). 


(b) Guitar Welch, Hogman Maxey, Andy 
Mosely (vel). 

(c) Rev. Rogers, Big Louisiana, Jose Smith 
(vel). 

(d) Odea Matthews (vel). 

(e) as (b) 


(f) James Russell and gang (vcl) 

(g) Johnny Butler and gang (vcl) 

(h) Arthur Davis, Big Louisiana, 
Charles. 

(i) Willy Rafus and gang (vcl). 

(j) Big Louisiana, Willy Rafus, Arthur David 
(vel) 

(k) Willy Rafus, Andy Mosely, Johnny Butler 
(vel). 

(1) Welch, Maxey, Robert Pete Williams (vci). 

(m) Murray Macon (vel). 


Roosevelt 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


HIS GREATEST YEARS. VOL. 2: 

(a) Lonesome Blues; (a) Sweet Little Papa; (b) 
Jazz Lips; (b) Skid-Dat-De-Dat; (c) | Want A 
Big Butter And Egg Man; (c) Sunset Cafe Stomp; 
(d) You Made Me Love You (d) trish Black 
Bottom (24 min)—(e) Willie The Weeper (¢) 
Wild Man Blues; (f) Chicago Breakdown; (g) 
Alligator Crawl; (¢) Potato Head Blues; (h) 
Melancholy Blues; (h) Weary Blues; (h) Twelfth 

Street Rag (24 min) 


(Parlophone PMC 1142 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Here is the second part of the wonder- 
ful Armstrong set, following on in date 
order from PMC 1140, reviewed last 
month. To review the album in detail 
would require a book, plus a new set 
of superlatives, but your attention is 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


drawn to Louis’ fantastic final choruses 
on “Potato Head”; what is probably 
Dodds’ best solo on “Lonesome Blues”; 
the extraordinary propulsive swing of 
“Twelfth Street’; and the unique en- 
semble sound of ‘Melancholy Blues” and 
“Weary Blues’. But to single out any 
specific track is needless, for every one 
has something to offer. 

“Chicago Breakdown” is played by the 
regular band which Carroll Dickerson led 
at the Sunset Cafe. It was the start of a 
memorable partnership between Louis 
and Hines—more of which is to be heard 
on volume three. 

&.T. 

(a) Louis Armstrong (cnt/vcl); Kid Ory (tbn); 
Johnny Dodds (clit); Lillian Armstrong (p); 
Johnny St, Cyr (bjo). 23/6/26. 

(b) Same as (a) 16/11/26. 

(c) Same May Alix (vcl) added. 

(d) Same as (a) 27/11/26. 

(e) Same as(a) excent John Thomas (?) (tbn) 
replaces Ory. Pete Briggs (tuba); Warren Baby 
Dodds (d) added. 7/5/27. 

(f) Armstrong, Bill Wilson (tpts); Honore 
Dutrey (tbn); Darnell Howard (clt/sop/alt); Joe 
Walker (alt); Al Washington (ten); Earl Hines 
(p); Rip Bassett (bio); Tubby Hall (d); Pete 
Briggs (tuba). 9/5/27. 

(g) Same as (e) 10/5/27. 

(h) Same as (e) 11/5/27. 


TONY STANDISH: 


PETER TANNER: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
JAZZ CLASSICS: 
(c) When The Saints Go Marching In; (f) Bye 
& Bye; (d) West End Blues; (a) Mahogany Hall 
Stomp (d) Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya; (d) Savoy 
Blues (18 min)—(b) Dippermouth Blues (d) 
Save It Pretty Mama (h) You Rascal You (h) 
When It’s Sleepy Time Down South (e) Monday 
Date (g) Wolverine Blues (18 min) 

(Ace Of Hearts AH7 12inLP 23s. 3d.) 

This is Louis playing with his first big 
band as featured soloist and leader. Ex- 
cepting “Dippermouth”, a surprisingly 
swinging track made with the good 
Jimmy Dorsey Band, the rest of the 
titles are with the Luis Russell Orchestra 
The band was often rough and sound 
somewhat undisciplined, but there are 
some good solo spots, from various of 
the front liners. The master himself sings 
and plays on every track, his genius 
being particularly noticeable on ‘“Wol- 
verine”, “Savoy Blues”, “Monday Date” 
and a lovely, sad sounding version of 
“Sleepy Time Down South”. Some of his 
singing is quite unique, his versions of 
“Bye and Bye” and “Rascal You”, to 
mention but two tracks, are as full of 
jazz as an egg is of meat. 

It is also good to have on record ex- 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


QW: 


amples of the early work of such jazz 
notables as Higginbotham, whose trom- 
bone sounds hotter than hot on the two 
opening tracks; Greely Walton whose 
very personal sounding tenor comes 
through well on “Mahogany Hall”; Char- 
lie Holmes, a most inventive, jumpy alto 
player; and Rupert Cole, a good work- 
manlike clarinettist who crops up on 
“Savoy” and “Heah Me Talkin’ ”. 

A rare bargain at the price, it is a pity 
Decca couldn’t afford a better sleeve note 
—this one is rubbish! 

S.T. 


(a) Louis Armstrong, Leonard Davis, Gus 
Aiken, Louis Bacon (tpts); Harry White, Jimmy 
Archey (tbns); Henry Jones, Charlie Holmes (alt); 
Bingie Madison, Greely Walton (ten); Luis 
Russell (p); Lee Blair (g); George ‘Pops’ 
Foster (bs); Paul Barbarin (d). New York 
18/5/36. . 

(b) Armstrong (tpt/vcl); George Thow, Toots 
Camarata (tpts); Bobby Bryne, Joe Yuki, Don 
Mattison (tbns); Jimmy Dorsey (clit/alt); Jack 
Stacy (alt); Fud Livinoston, Skeets Herfurt (ten); 
Bobby Van Epps (p); Roscoe Hillman (9); ‘im 
Taft (bs); Ray McKinley (d). Los Angeles 
7/8/36. 

(c) Armstrong, Shelton Hemphill (tpts); J. 
C. Higginbotham (tbn); Rupert Cole, Holmes 
(alt); Madison (ten); Russell (p); Blair (2); 
Foster (bs); Barbarin (d). New York 13/5/38 

(d) Armstrong, Hemphill, Otis Johnson, Henry 
‘Red’ Allen (tpts); Wilbur de Paris, George 


Washington, |. C. Higginbotham (tbns); Cole, 
Holmes (alt); Madison, Joe Garland (ten); 
Russell (p); Blair (g); Foster (bs); Sidney 
Catlett. 


(d) New York 5/4/39. 

(e) Same except Rernard Flood replaced Otis 
Johnson. New York 25/4/39. 

(f) Same New York 18/12/39. 

(2) Same New York 14/3/40. 

(h) Armstrono, Hemohill, Gene Prince, Frank 
Galbraith (tpts); Washington, Henderson 
Chambers, Norman Greene (tbns); Rupert Cole 
(cle/alt); Carl Frye (alt); foe Garland, Prince 
Robinson (ten); Russell (nm): Lawrence Lucie 


(9); Haves Alvis (bs); Sidney Catlett (d). 
Chicago 16/11/41. 
COUNT BASIE 


KANSAS CITY SUITE: 

Vine Street Rumble; Katy-Do: Miss Missouri; 
lackson County lubilee; Sunset Glow (19 min)--- 
The Wicele Walk: Meetin’ Time; Paseo Promenade 
Blue Five Jive; Rompin’ At The Reno (17! min) 


(Columbia SCX 3393/33SX 1347 12inLP 35s. 4d.) 


This is the best Basie we have had 
for quite some time. The band sound 
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fresh and it is obvious they enjoy play- 
ing these new pieces, all written by that 
more than talented jazz composer, 
Benny Carter. Much of the material. it 
must be admitted, does sound like other 
Basie compositions, but the band play 
the blues so well, I feel it will be a long 
time before familiarity will breed con- 
tempt. Such blues items as “Vine Street” 
and “Blue Five Jive” will be familiar 
to anyone conversant with the Basie 
formula, but they are played with such 
animation that they never strike one as 
being in the slightest hackneyed or stale. 
The second named boasts a fine trumpet 
solo by Joe Newman, who if my ears 
belie me not, also contributes a well 
balanced solo to “Katy-O”. The sleeve 
gives no personnel information but it 
does not sound as if it has changed 
much in recent months. Thad Jones 
comes up with a good solo on the swing- 
ing “Jackson County Jubilee”. and there 
is a Henry Coker contribution on “Sun- 
set Glow”. On the last named the saxo- 
phone section, ably led by Marshall 
Royal, sound almost Ellingtonic—yet 
the composition has a very typical Car- 
ter feel about it. The best composition 
and one that suits the band best is 
“Rompin’ At The Reno”. Here the 
band’s dynamics are very impressive, the 
brass in particular blowing with great 
freedom and swing. 

Although entitled a Suite, I don’t think 
there is any actual musical link between 
the tracks, the whole album being rather 
a new. fresh set of tunes in the Benny 
Carter manner, played by the Basie 
band. 

S.T. 
DAVE BRUBECK 
TONIGHT ONLY: 
Melanctha; Weep No More; Talkin’ and Walkin’; 
Briar Bush (20 min)—Paradiddle foe; Late 
Larnent; Strange Meadowlark; Tristesse; Tonight 
Only (19 min) 
(Fontana STFL 566 I2inLP 37s. 2d.) 
This is a pleasant album, highlighted 
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by some excellent, feeling singing by 
Miss Carmen McRae. The group work 
perfectly as a combination, and if I do 
not think Dave to be the most jazz 
sounding pianist in the business, I am 
always ready to be proved wrong. There 
is an unhurried prettiness about most of 
these tunes, and the rhythm team are 
quite impeccable. Morello has improved 
if anything and Eugene Wright works in 
with him in keen accord. Paul Desmond 
is as faultless as ever, and I even think 
I detected rather more warmth ‘n his 
playing on such tunes as ‘Talkin’ And 


Walkin’”. An enjoyable collection with 
the honours going to McRae and 
Morello. 
S.T. 
Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Joe 


Morello (d); Eugene Wright (bs). 
(a) New York 9/9/60. 
(b) New York 14/12/60 
(c) New York 15/12/60. 


RAY BRYANT 


CON ALMA: 

fa) Con Alma; (b) Milestones (a) Il Wind: (a) 

Nuts And Bolts (173 min)—(a) Crbano Chant: 

(a) ’Round Midnight; (a) Atumn Leaves; (a) 
C Jam Blues (18} min) 


(Philips SBBL650 12in.LP 37s. 


Bryant’s present association with the 
American Columbia label may be attri- 
buted to the watchful eve which a&r 
man John Hammond has been keeping 
on his jazz activities for some years past. 
Here we have the opportunity to studv 
the Bryant style at first hand, uninfluenc- 
ed by the men he is working with. The 
complete influence is Tatum. with 
strains of the late classicists, Debussy 
and Ravel, intruding in some of the 
slower pieces. Then there are the side 
influences. proposed and seconded by the 
great modernists like Dizzy and Miles, 
precisely and neatlv incornorated into 
a pattern of two-fisted piano playing 
which has its roots in Hines. Waller, and 
their forbears. 

Just how two-fisted a piano Ray plavs 
can be judged by the closing track, “C 
Jam”, which has all the zest and ima- 
gination of its composer retained, yet 
comes up as a modern bouncing version, 
suggestive of Waller or Garner in his 
heyday. His errors at the moment lie in 
his attempts to be too clever. “Con 
Alma”, one of Dizzy’s best known 
themes, develops around the subtle 
Latin-American implications conveyed 
by the title. which means “With Feel- 
ing”. It happens to be one of the best 
known Italian terminologies which one 
finds printed between the lines of clas- 
sical scores! The piece develops entirely 
along classical lines, even down to an 
amusing quote from Debussy’s immortal 
“Gollywog’s Cakewalk”, but it means 
little in terms of jazz. The high-spot is 
“Milestones”, where Bryant is launched 
by drummer Mickey Roker into a series 
of fast, almost break-neck, choruses of 
taxing exactitude, which miraculously 
retain the melodic approach which 
Tatum so regularly achieved. 


2d.) 
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This is a record worthy of study, Jt 
Coes not, to my mind, represent Ray at 
his absolute best, but it provides $0 
many tempting morsels that al! but the 
active resistors will find enjoyment ang 
food for thought in its grooves. 

G.L. 

(a) Ray Bryant (p); Bill Lee (bs); Mickey 
Rocker (d). 

(b) as (a) but Arthur Harper (bs) replaces 
Lee. Both recorded New York City, 5th/7th 
December, 1960. 


TEDDY BUCKNER 


ON THE SUNSET STRIP: 

Original Dixieland One-step; Mack The Knife; 

Weary Blues; She’s A Good Woman; Co'onel 

Bogey March (18 min)—China Boy: St James 

Infirmary; I’m Crazy About Dixieland; Down In 
Jungletown (25 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12259 12inLP 37s. 


If there’s anything that makes me 
squirm it’s the spectacle of Negro swing 
era musicians trying to play night-club 
Dixieland. Of course. Teddy Buckner, 
Franz Jackson and Wilbur de Paris have 
to make a living. but the sad fact re- 
mains that most of the men in these 
bands could be playing really valuable 
music were they not shackled to the 
empty exhibitionism of this drab urban 
folk music whose only function is to 
provide an incentive and/or backdrop 
for aimless boozing. 

All six members of this Buckner 
group are good jazzmen. The leader, 
despite an over-reliance on Louis Arm- 
strong’s ideas, is a hot and exciting 
musician. as befits his Texas back- 
ground. Much the same can be said for 
Streamline Ewing, whilst Caughey Rob- 
erts has a jagged, jazzy tone and an 
adventurous if somewhat flashv style. 
The rhythm section generates the sort 
of even, professional beat one associates 
with the best music of the ’thirties. 

But these things are obvious despite 
the musical approach, not because of it. 
Some of the opening ensembles do in- 
dicate that there is nothing basically 
wrong with such musicians using the 
New Orleans ensemble style so long as 
they treat it with respect, but the prom- 
ise is short-lived. Contrived enthusiasm. 
Dixie clichés and general chaos soon 
kick sanity and taste aside and we might 
as well be listening to Al Hirt or the 
Dukes of Dixieland. 


4d.) 


TS. 
Teddy Buctner (tpt,vcl); Streamline Ewing (tbn) 
Caughey Roberts (clt,sop); Chester Lane (p): 
Art Edwards (bs); Jesse John Sailes (d). Los 
Anceles c. 1960. 


KENNY BURRELL 


ON VIEW AT THE FIVE SPOT CAFE: 

(a) Birks’ Works; (b) Halleluiah (22 m‘n)—(a) 

Lady Be Good; (a) Lover Man; (b) 36”-23”-36" 
(22 min) 


(Blue Note BLP 4021 2linLP 45s. 6d.) 


For some years now, Kenny Burrell 
has been one of most inventive and ex- 
citing of the guitarists whose style is 
broadly based on that of Charlie Christ- 
ian. This is not to say that Burrell is 
a mere imitator; far from that, he has 
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evolved a personal style which is recog- 
nisabic, and produces one of the best 
tones I have heard from an amplified 
instrument. He is not perhaps quite such 
an imaginative musician as Wes Mont- 
gomery, but his first album for Blue 
Note (1523) showed that he is well able 
to sustain interest over a 12in LP, with- 
out aid from another horn. This album, 
therefore, is something of a disappoint- 
ment. 

One of the factors which makes the 
first side rather dull is the long drum 
solo on “Hallelujah”; Blakey plays the 
entire solo with the handles of his brush- 
es, which is an interesting innovation, 
but the interest is not maintained after 
the first few choruses. Although Tina 
Brooks plays a good solo on “Birks”, 
Burrell never really gets going. Side two 
is better. Blakey switches to sticks, and, 
from the first note, “Lady Be Good” is 
very exciting, with Timmons forsaking 
his usual ‘soul’ style to play in a hard- 
swinging Bud-Powellish manner. “Lover 
Man” is a memorable version of this 
oft-played ballad, and the final track is 
an all-too-brief blues. One wishes one 
could split records down the middle— 
but some buyers may consider that the 
quality of the second side more than 
compensates for the dull stretches on 
side one. 

MS. 

(a) Tina Brooks (ten); Bobby Timmons (p); 
Kenny Burrell (g); Ben Tucker (bs); Art Blakey 
(d). Five Spot Cafe, N.Y.C., 1959. 

(b) Roland Hanna (p)_ replaces 
same date. 


Timmons. 


KEN COLYER 


THE TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE IN EUROPE: 
Bucket Got A Hole In It; We Sure Do Need 
Him Now—1I Can’t Escape From You 


(Storyville SEP 392 EP 13s. 7d.) 


Of all the bands formed since the jazz 
revival began only one—this one—has 
captured with any real success the es- 
sential flavour of New Orleans jazz. 
Their music was supremely relaxed (re- 
calling the New Orleans Wanderers and 
Bootblacks), surely executed, and it 
swung in a lilting but very definite man- 
ner. The rhythm section, with Lonnie 
Donegan as its brilliant mainstay, was 
the best the revival has known and the 
front-line horns together created sound 
patterns of such warmth and eloquence 
as to make ridiculous the greedy bellow- 
ines of today’s mercenaries. 

Unfortunately, the group did not stay 
together for long, so even such indiffer- 
ently recorded examples of their work 
as this are valuable (side one of my 
copy has ferocious surface, seemingly 
the result of poor processing, and on all 
tracks it is necessary to cut the bass 
entirely to get a listenable sound). “We 
Sure Do Need Him” (called “La Harpe 
Street Blues” on the band’s London LP) 
is a subdued, moody spiritual interpreta- 
tion and “I Can’t Escape” is notable for 
a long series of rolling, beautifully in- 
tegrated ensembles. But the best track 
is “Bucket”, with Ken at his muted, 


powerful best and closing ensembles 
which have the same surging intensity 
as those on Jimmy Noone’s classic ““New 
Orleans Hop Scop Blues”. 

Traditional jazz for grown-ups. 

Ken Colyer (tpt); Monty Sunshine {alt); Chris 
Barber (tbn); Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Jim Bray 
(bs); Ron Bowden (d). Copenhagen, April 1953. 

BO DIDDLEY 
BO DIDDLEY IS A GUNSLINGER: 
Gunslinger; Ride On, Josephine; Doing The 
Craw-daddy; Cadillac; Somewhere (18 min)— 


Cheyenne; Sixteen Tons; Whoa Mule; No More 
Lovin’; Diddling (19 min) 
(Pye NjJL 33 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Well, I like Bo Diddley. Even some 
of my friends regard my taste as appal- 
ling, but I am adamant—Bo is not only 
an exciting singer but also a direct and 
honourable descendant of such famous 
blues-entertainers of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties as Papa Charlie Jackson, Peg 
Leg Howell, Blind Blake and New Or- 
leans Willie Jackson. A close study of 
the miusic shows that over the years little 
change has taken place—the beat is now 
more pronounced, the lyrics reflect the 
world of the ’sixties (as they should), 
the instruments are electrified and the 
“pop” ballad has been an unwelcome 
innovation—but the old essential quali- 
ties of swing, hot intonation and sheer 
vitality are still abundantly present. And 
the function of the music within Negro 
society remains basically the same. 

Seven of the tracks here are well up 
to the standard of Diddley’s previous 
best. Accompanied by his mightily 
swinging little group (piano, drums, 
maraccas, and his own guitar) Bo keeps 
the tradition alive with a couple of 
car’ blues reminiscent of Chuck 
Berry’s “Maybelline” (“Ride On”, “Ca- 
dillac”’), some satirical comments on 
TV Westerns (“Now Bo Diddley didn’t 
stand no mess/A gun on his hip, a rose 
on his chest’), a rock ‘n’ roll dance 
routine (“Craw-daddy”) and a juke-ish 
instrumental (“Diddling’’). “Somewhere” 
and “No More” are the ignorable bal- 
lads on a_ record which should but 
probably won't be included in all blues 
collections. 


“ 


TS. 
KENNY DORHAM 
WHISTLE STOP: 

‘Philly’ Twist; Buffalo; Sunset (20 min)— 
Whistle Stop; Sunrise In Mexico; Windmill; 
Dorham’s Epitaph (19 min) 

(Blue Note BLP 4063 I2inLP 45s. 6d.) 


Kenny Dorham has been around mod- 
ern jazz since its inception, but although 
his playing has originality, swing, taste, 
inventiveness and technique, he has never 
quite made it in terms of public accept- 
ance. He was on some very fine records 
as far back as 1946 (Kenny Clarke’s 
52nd Street Boys, two titles of which 
were released on an HMV 78), and was 
compared favourably with Howard 
McGhee and Fats Navarro at that time, 
and he later contributed some memor- 
able solos with the original Jazz Mes- 
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sengers (e.g. “The Preacher’, Blue Note 
1518, under Horace Silver’s name). He 
is also a composer of merit, and wrote 
all the tunes on this album. To say that 
two of them (“Twist” and “Buffalo”) 
are blues, whilst “Whistle Stop” is based 
on “I Got Rhythm” and “Windmill” on 
“Sweet Georgia Brown”, would be mis- 
leading, for Dorham has come up with 
some fresh ideas on these well-tried 
themes. The oriental-sounding “Buffalo”, 
where the horns are voiced in fourths, is 
particularly interesting. 

This is probably the best album Dor- 
ham has ever made, and all his fellow 
musicians on the date play well. Philly 
Joe, in particular, has never sounded 
better, and his beautifully crisp drum- 
ming is excellently recorded. I cannot re- 
member being so impressed by Kenny 
Drew before, and Mobley has also im- 
proved, having dropped many of the 
clichés which marred his earlier work. 
Let me repeat, though, that this is Dor- 
ham’s album. In both his writing and 
soloing, he speaks with mature authority. 

Kenny Dorham (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); 


Kenny Drew (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). Hackensack, N.J., 15 January 1961. 


ART FARMER 


FARMER’S MARKET: 

With Prestige; Ad-Dis Un; Farmer’s Market 

(18 min)—Reminiscing; By Mvself; Wailin? With 
Hank (20 min) 


(Esquire 32-137 12inLP 41s.) 


This sort of record is the reviewer’s 
nightmare. The themes are attractive but 
slender. The structure is flimsy, consist- 
ing of track after track of long impro- 
visations sandwiched between opening 
and closing ensembles. The soloists are 
all gifted and competent. They play 
with great imagination and impeccable 
taste. One takes it that they are enthus- 
iastic, otherwise they wouldn’t bother 
to make so many records. If they have 
fire in their bellies, it is studiously con- 
cealed from the listener, who is encour- 
aged to think thaf such things as emo- 
tion, climax and excitement are too old- 
fashioned and vulgar to mention. It is 
bandied about in modernist circles that 
Art Farmer is an excellent trumpet- 
player, with which I concur. But I feel 
about this as I feel about so many 
Miles Davis performances. To hear men 
of vast talent churning out these ramb- 
ling soliloquies with the minimum 
amount of collaboration and interplay 
between the horns is like watching 
giants building sandcastles. Compared 
with such relatively unsophisticated re- 
cordings as Armstrong’s “Potato Head 
Blues” or Hawkin’s’s “Body And Soul”, 
which were masterpieces of construction 
within the old 78 limitations, these 
modern marathons seem to me pretty 
slender architecture. 

HL. 


(ten); 
Elvin 


Art Farmer (tpt); Hank Mobley 
Kenny Drew (p); Addison Farmer (bs); 
Jones (d). 23/11/56. 
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ELLA FITZGERALD 


GET HAPPY: 

Somebody Loves Me; Cheerful Little Earful; You 

Make Me Feel So Young; Beat Me Daddy Eight 

To The Bar; Like Young; Cool Breeze (15 min)— 

Moonlight Becomes You; Blue Skies; You Turned 

The Tables On Me; Gypsy In My Soul; Goody 
Goody; St. Louis Blues (19 min) 


(HMV CLP 1455 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


When Ella records such a fine collec- 
tion of songs as these, one realises just 
how far ahead she is of all those minor 
songstresses who get as near to her style 
as their vocal chords allow—and so 
many of whom record far more often 
than they should. Her phrasing and 
subtle improvisations on such excellent 
old tunes as “Blue Skies” and “Cheerful 
Little Earful” is way out ahead of what 
any other of her contemporaries can 
contrive; her vocal control being un- 
surpassed in any era. It is only, it seems 
to me, when she tries to over-improvise 
by scat singing, as on “St. Louis”, that 
she falls down. This is a song that can 
still with safety be left with Bessie Smith. 
But she rocks such numbers as “Beat 
Me Daddy”, and as a singer of jazz7- 
tilted ballads she is supreme. 

‘The accompanying orchestra contains 
some good horn men, plus a first class 
rhvthm section including that fine guit- 
arist Herb Ellis. 

S.T. 


ERROLL GARNER 
SEVEN WEST FORTY SIXTH STREET: 

(a) Red Cross; (b) In The Beginning; (c) Keen 
Happy Baby (19} min)—(a) Meatless Pay Day; 
(a) Gas Light (20: min) 

(77 Records 77-LA-12-6 12inLP 41s. Od.) 

JUMPIN’ ERROLL: 
(a) Geronimo—/d) He Pulled A Fast One 


(77 Records EP 13s. 7d.) 


The title’s significance lies in its being 
the address, back in the winter of 1944, 
of Inez Cavannaugh and Timme Rosen- 
krantz. Like many critics of that period, 
Timme used to hold open house for 
musicians to drop by and play and talk. 
One regular attender was Erroll Garner, 
just arrived in New York, full of ideas 
but with nowhere to expound them. 
Timme’s flat was a brief haven on the 
road to the top, but one which, by vir- 
tue of these chance recordings, sets the 
pattern of Garner’s jazz three or four 
years before he emerged into the public 
eye. It is, like many significant record 
sessions, a means of bridging the gap— 
in this case the gap between what 
known artists like Waller and Tatum 
had done prior to this period, and what 
Garner did on his first commercial ses- 
sion in 1946-47. One interesting point is 
the presence of bassist Slam Stewart, 
later to become one of Erroll’s most 
regular accompanists. 

Two other musicians of interest were 
present at the various sessions which 
make up these two releases. Charlie 
Shavers plays trumpet as well as I have 
heard him in many years, relaxed and 
clear-cut and never showing off. Vic 
Dickenson turns in some admirable solos 


in typical vein, although not very well 
recorded. This is possibly the biggest 
draw-back to the whole set. As inevit- 
ably happens in amateur set-ups of this 
sort, the quality of recording is ’way 
below standard, but this alone should 
not be allowed to detract from the im- 
portance of the music. There is, for ex- 
ample, the superb “Fast One”, which 
catches Garner playing closer to Waller 
than I have ever heard him. This is the 
epitomy of Harlem piano jazz, and this 
particular track also finds Shavers at the 
peak of his form. No other single track 
on the whole session finds such an ex- 
tension of the Garner style, although 
they all reflect a certain youthful ap- 
proach which is no longer present in 
his work. But no matter whether you 
are looking for Garner-jazz or the in- 
strumental accompaniment from Shavers 


. and Vic Dickenson, the music jumps in 


the most whole-hearted fashion. In fact 
I would say that this one specific ses- 
sion justifies the attempts of all amateurs 
to record some small part of jazz’s 
history, especially in its context of a 
rising star’s contribution to the fast dy- 
ing regime of Harlem piano. 
GL. 

(a) Erroll Garner (p); Charlie Shavers (tot); 
Vic Dickenson (tbn); Lem Davis (alt); Slam 
Stewart (bs); unknown drummer. New York City, 
1944, 

(b) Garner (p) only. 

(c) as (a) but without Dickenson and Davis. 

(d) as (a) but without Dickenson. 


WOODY HERMAN 
WOODY HERMAN’S FOURTH HERD: 
(b) Panatela; (a)Lament for Linda; Misery, Stay 
"Way From My Door; (b) In A Misty Mood: 
Catty Corner; (a) The Thirteenth Instant (17 
min)—(a) The Magpie; (b) Blues For Indian 
lim; (a) The Devil And The Stoker; (b) The 
Swing Machine; (a) Summer Nights; (b) Johnny 
On The Spot (17} min) 


(Jazzland JLP17 12inLP 41s.) 


T have never been very much impress- 
ed by any of Woody Herman’s music. 
even in the pre-war days when he at 
least claimed to have a band that played 
the blues; and this should perhaps be 
borne in mind by readers of this review. 
To my ears, Herman’s new Fourth Herd 
has only the most tenuous connections 
with jazz at all, and those only by 
courtesy of Nat Adderley and a rather 
pungent rhythm section. It performs 
more in the rather detached. expertise 
manner of a studio group of the tvpe 
with which we are now all too familiar. 
The undistinguished arrangements of 
mostly undistinguished themes are per- 
formed somewhat overpoweringly. even 
pedantically, with the belaboured sound 
that reminds one of Ted Heath and all 
that jazz. Of the four main soloists- 
Herman, Costa, Sims and Adderley— 
the first three exhibit no more than an 
air of academic aimlessness. Once again 
we are reminded that Herman cannot 
sing, and the lyrics for “Devil And The 
Stoker”, at least, should have some kind 
of an award for banality. 

Judged as a dance record, this Bill 
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Grauer production still falls short of 
satisfactory on merely technica! grounds 
The sound quality is unbal: i—an 
important factor in a band of ‘his size 
—and a rather excessive degree of echo 


has been incorporated either during re. 
cording or later. 


PR. 
(a) Ernie Royal, Reunald Jones, Irvin 
Markowitz, Red Rodney, Bernie Glow, Burt 


Collins (tpt); Bob Brookmeyer, Jim Dahi, Jimmy 
Cleveland, Frank Rehak (tbn); Al Cohn, Sam 
Markowitz, Don Lanphere, Dick Hafer, Gene 
Allen, Zoot Sims (saxes); Woody Herman (elt, 
vel); Nat Pierce (p); Barry Galbraith (g); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Don Lamond (d). New York City, 
31/7/59 and 1/8/59. 

(b) Add Nat Adderley (cor); Eddie Costa 
(vib); Zoot Sims Solos on tenor. Same dates. 


LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS 
LIGHTNIN’: 


Automobile Blues; You Better Watch Yourself; 
Mean Old Frisco; Shinin’ Moon; Come Back Baby — 


(22 min)\—Thinkin ’Bout An Old Friend; The 
Walkin’ Blues; Back To New Orleans; Katie Mae; 


Down There Baby (21 min) 
(Prestige-Bluesville BVLP 1019 12inLP 41s.) 
The Mississippi blues men are a 


dwindling and scattered tribe. Until his 
sad death, Bill Broonzy was regarded 


by the jazz-cum-folk world in general as | 


their leader and spokesman. He attained 
this position not through any assump- 
tion on his part. for the modest Big Bill 
always took pains to tell of the other 
singers besides himself, but by dint of 
his tours. his recordings and. most of 
all, his glowing pride in his blues herit- 
age. Since he died. the post of an ap- 
propriate successor has heen vacant. 
Blues singers have followed him to Brit- 
ain and the Continent and have earned 
attention and respect. But none, not even 
Muddy Waters. has quite measured up 
to Bill’s persuasive personalitv. My own 
nominee for the post would be Sam 
“T ightnin’” Hopkins. whose recordings 
are gathering momentum and establish- 
ing a formidable bulk of vastly impres- 
sive music. Bill Broonzy earned the 
respect and esteem of thousands, not by 
compromising with commercial trends, 
but by standing firm, an oasis of re- 
straint and quiet persuasiveness in a de- 
sert of clamour and din. Hopkins shows 
the same quality of integrity. While 
electrified guitars twang and shudder all 
around, he picks out his wonderfully 
evocative accompaniment on unampli- 
fied Spanish guitar, a delicate but :ock 
solid orchestra in itself. His voice is 
more nasal and sandpapery than Bill's. 
but it contains that same magical blend 
of melancholy, humour, toughness nd 
resignation. You have only to put on 
the opening bars of “Automobile Blues” 
to know that this is the blues with a 
true vintage flavour. Like most of the 
Mississippi men. Hopkins has a majestic 
disregard for the conventional twelve- 
bar blues form—a restriction which 
came in to help out ignorant jazz musi- 
cians who couldn’t feel the natural 
metre of the blues. There is something, 
not primitive, but hyper-musica] in the 
way the phrases are allowed to run their 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


natura: course, be it the ‘normal’ four 
pars or an elongated five-and-a-half. 
The result, although rhythmic and com- 
pling, is the very opposite of the frant- 
ic bustle of rhythm ’n blues. It is a ray 
of sunshine in our somewhat daunting 
igzz scene that such records as this can 
be produced. Buy it. 
HLL. 


Lightnin’ Hopkins (vcls/g); Leonard Gaskin 
(bs); Belton Evans (d) Aug. 1960. 


JUNIOR MANCE 
THE SOULFUL PIANO OF JUNIOR MANCE: 
Tht Uptown; Main Stem; Ralph’s New Blues; 
Darling Je Vous Aime Beaucoup; Playhouse 
(203 min)—Sweet And Lovely; Oo-Bla-Dee; | 
Don’t Care; Swingmatism (18 min) 


(Jazziand JLP30 12inLP 41s.) 
There is an earthy quality about 


= | Mance’s piano style. He boasts no fabu- 
( Baby © 


lous technique, and is consequently less 
prone to tricks than most of his con- 
temporaries. I would personally like to 
hear him use his left hand much harder 
and much more often, but his sense of 
dynamics and rhythm is impeccable, 
and he achieves a far greater melodic 
content than one would expect from his 
past associations. If we accept these as 
reasonable attributes to find in the work 
of any competent jazz pianist we should 
look for something more unusual in 
Junior Mance’s approach to jazz to 
justify the devotion of a whole album 
to his work. The answer is readily found 
in the first track, “Uptown”, with its 
intriguing rhythmic concept and firm 
execution. Both Ben Tucker and Bobby 
Thomas impress me as being ideally 
suited to accompany Junior, whose 
“soul” is undisputed. The loose swing- 
ing style he adopts is ideally suited to 
the material he has chosen, which in- 
cludes an exciting fast version of Elling- 
ton’s ‘““Main Stem’, two of Mance’s own 
originals, and Ray Bryant’s “I Don’t 
Care”. I strongly recommend this to 
anyone who appreciates strong blues- 
tinged piano music. 

GL. 


(p); Ben Tucker (bs); Bobby 
New York City, 25/10/60. 


Junior Mance 
Thomas (d). 


MATTY MATLOCK 


GOLD DIGGERS IN DIXIELAND: 

With Plenty Of Money & You; Pettin’ In The 
Park; Song Of The Gold Diegers; Remember My 
Forgotten Man; Lullaby Of Broadway; Painting 
The Clouds With Sunshine (19 min )—$1,000,000 
Rag; Shadow Waltz; We’re In The Money; What 
Will | Do Without You; Tio-Toe Through The 
Tulips; Suzar Daddy Strut (18 min) 


(Warner WS 8043 12inLP 36s. 8d.) 


A good selection of tunes, mainly from 
"ie various “Gold Diggers of Broadway” 
iis from 1929 and the 30’s. Many of 
these numbers are no’ often hear? (and 
certainly not piayed by such a band as 
this!) and they are here the recipients 
of some clever arrangements. The music 
is strictly two-beat, but the front line 
soloists are all musicians of worth and 
great experience. Both Miller and Mat- 
lock show a very fluent approach to the 





‘Ornette Coleman? Flirt 


music. They both produce a beautiful 
sound, but neither has kept that ability 
to swing they used to have in their hey- 
day. Better than either of them is trom- 
bonist Schneider, who plays with a 
directness and attention to beat that 
brings Teagarden to mind quite forcibly. 
Best is a good lead horn, with no parti- 
cular distinctiveness of style, who solos 
with moderate interest. Van Epps plays 
some lovely unamplified guitar and the 
beat, thanks to Fatool, is good and 
healthy. 

An agreeable album, with the distinc- 
tion of being finely recorded. 

S.T. 

John Best (tpt); Moe Schneider (tbn); Jackie 
Coon (mellophone); Matty Matlock (clt); Eddie 
Miller (ten); George Van Eps (g); Morty Corb 
(bs); Stan Wrightsman (p); Nick Fatool (d). 


KEN McINTYRE-ERIC DOLPHY 
LOOKING AHEAD: 
Lautir; Curtsy; Geo’s Tune; They All Laughed 
(22} min)—Head Shakin’; Dianna (20} min) 


(Esquire 32-133 12inLP 41s.) 


Eric Dolphy is fast becoming a name 
to conjure with. He is a formidable 
musician with a strong sense of his own 
powers and direction. A few months ago 
I heard him perform on a Television 
show in West Berlin. For his second 
number he played an unaccompanied, 
three-and-a-half minute solo on_ bass 
clarinet. (A far cry, you'll agree, from 
Trad Fad). He belongs to the group of 
players which, if you stand far enough 
back, can be seen to constitute a 
‘school’ incorporating among others 
both John Coltrane and Ornette Cole- 
man. The superficialities of their style 
are controlled over-blowing, a_ hard, 
nervous tone, extensive use of harmon- 
ics and, in general, an apparent am- 
bition to extend the range of sounds 
available on a saxophone far beyond 
anything envisaged by Adolph Sax. Ken 
McIntyre—a name unknown to me until 
this moment—belongs to the same 
school. In his use of staccato ‘laughing’ 
phrases there is a throw-back to Pete 
Brown, but this is probably coincidence. 
On listening to this LP, various appro- 
priate epithets spring to mind—‘stimula- 
ting’, ‘exciting’, ‘provocative’, ‘aggres- 
sive’ and even ‘hot’. Others must be 
more sparsely used. The music is spora- 
dically ‘relaxed’, ‘attractive’, ‘melodic’, 
and ‘rich’—but only sporadically. To a 
nervous system attuned to the serenity 
of a Johnny Hodges or the poise of a 
Buck Clayton, this music has for the 
most part a tenseness which is disturb- 
ing. It seems to underline a dilemma in 
modern jazz . . . where next? Since bop, 
jazz has taken harmonic expansion al- 
most to the limit. To create ‘pe sort of 
stir eccential to a moadern i977 musician 
in this hectic and impetuous age. there’s 
little scone left in the harmonic field. 
What dn van dn? Wick aver the har 
lines and the chordal foundations like 
with classical 
forms like John Lewis? Become ab- 
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sorbed in introspection like Miles Davis? 
Or try to push the emotional content of 
jazz beyond the bounds of inhibition, 
like Dolphy, McIntyre and Co.? While 
you’re thinking this out, take this LP 
to brush up on your Dolphy. We shall 
be bearing a lot of him in future, 
Kruschev permitting. 
HLL. 


Dolphy (alt/fit/bs-cit) 
Sam Jones (bs); Arthur 


Ken, Mcintyre, Eric 
Walter Bishop Jr (p); 
Taylor (d). 28/6/60. 


JACKIE McLEAN 


McLEAN’S SCENE: 
(a) Gone With The Wind; (b) Our Love Is 
Here To Stay; (a2) Mean To Me (20 min)—(a) 
McLean’s Scene; (b) Old Folks; (b) Outburst 
min) 
(Esquire 32-141 I2inLP 41s.) 


Five years ago, when these sessions 
took place, McLean was playing fierce 
alto of almost unvarying tone and with 
a tenseness and lack of flexibility which 
reduced communication to a minimum. 
The original inspiration was largely un- 
digested and in consequence much of 
the message comes over, where it comes 
at all, in a sort of shorthand rhetoric 
full of someone else’s trick phrases. 

This record is certainly not unplay- 
able but it suffers from a general air 
of lack of direction and so for the most 
part can only be described as dull. 
Where there is a path to follow, the 
rhythm section on the (a) tracks is un- 
beatable; most of the time here it is just 
bumbling along. 

Good alto players are not so plentiful 
that they can be disregarded. McLean 
has come on since these tracks were re- 
corded, and thus the record has, if 
nothing else, some historical value. There 
is interesting work from trumpeter Bill 
Hardman, and consistently good bass 
from Paul Chambers, but he hardly gets 
the chance to stretch out. 

The record is not helped by the beat 
prose of the sleeve note, which adds to 
the general air of decrcepitude. Sample: 
“You can take the word scene, man... 
this scene is many of those things, man.” 

G.B. 

(a) Bill Hardman (tpt); Jackie McLean (alt); 
Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Arthur 
Taylor (d) 14 December 1956. 

(b) Jackie McLean (alt); Mal Waldron (p); 
Arthur Phinos (bs); Arthur Taylor (d) 15 
February 1957. 


CHARLES MINGUS 


CHARLES MINGUS AND HIS JAZZ GROUP: 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; Put Me 
In The Dungeon—Mood Indigo 


(Philips SBBE 9052 EP 12s. 9d.) 


Typical of Mingus today is the lush 
scoring, the solid texture of the work, 
and the feeling of hurrying earnestness 
which is often not justified by the con- 
tent of the music. Also typical is the 
absence of the featured soloist, but the 
feeling of occasional preaching by the 
horns against a moaning background, 
full of soul. 

Nice work from Jimmy Knepper, both 
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saxophones, and a little too much dis- 
play from Hanna’s piano in the final 
track. “Things” seems a shade too fast, 
“Mood” grows a mite too lyrical and 
tails off when someone starts to shout 
the usual Mingus mock-allelujahs. 

We might find it easier to take a little 
Mingus if he were not being thrust down 
our throats. Wait until the shouting dies 
down and then listen. 


GB. 
Donald Ellis (tpt); James Knepper (tbn); 
Booker Ervin, John Handy (saxes); Maurice 
Brown, Seymour Barab (cellos); Roland Hanna 


(p); Charles Mingus (bs); Dannie Richmond (d) 
13 November 1959. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


THELONIOUS MONK PLAYS 
THE MUSIC OF DUKE ELLINGTON: 


it Don’t Mean A Thing If It Ain’t Got That 
Swing; Sophisticated Lady; § Got It Bad And 
That Ain’t Good; Black And Tan Fantasy (18+ 
min)—Mood Indigo; | Let A Song Go Ont Of 
My Heart; Solitude; Caravan (183+ min) 


(Riverside RLP1I2-201 1I2inLP 41s.) 


Old established readers may recall that 
I went overboard in a big way about this 
record when it was first released on Lon- 
don and I was a trifle surprised that the 
Editor wanted me to express second 
thoughts about such a_ controversial 
session. Many people with a leaning to- 
wards modern jazz still tend to regard 
Monk as a freak, a crank, and an in- 
adequate pianist. I think the intervening 
years have dispersed most of this bias, 
not only having regard to the progres- 
sively lucid work whida he has written 
and played, but also by virtue of the 
greater opportunities which we have had 
to hear him both on record and in the 
flesh. 

Putting this on a_ purely personal 
plane, the two artists in my record col- 
lection whose works are most played 
are Ellington and Monk. Is it any 
wonder that such a correlation of ideas 
as this album should fire my imagina- 
tion and retain my interest. They are 
complementary characters in the sense 
that Duke is the Brahms of jazz, Thel- 
onious the Picasso. Both have widely 
divergent ideas, both play piano, and 
both have contributed notably to the 
jazz book in terms of pure composition 
rather than just arrangement. Do you 
worry that Monk is ‘taking liberties’ with 
well-established Ellington themes? If so, 
it is probably high time you moved out 
into the world and listened to something 
new. Monk is no upstart—he was work- 
ing in bands during the °30’s, and re- 
emerged to play at Minton’s when Dizzy 
and the rest of the bop boys started 
scratching the surface of harmonic im- 
provisation twenty years ago. Anyone 
who has taken the trouble to listen to 
Tatum and perhaps Bud Powell during 
the same period will find that it is a 
short but firm step to embrace the im- 
mense scope covered by the perform- 
ances, compositions, and implications of 
Monk’s interpretations. 


I have no regrets about my past en- 
thusiasm for this exceptional record; in 
fact I would happily award it my full 
allocation of stars as the record of the 
month but for the fact that it is a re- 
issue. I would like to reiterate one or 
two phrases that I employed in my 
earlier review, because I find it difficult 


to improve upon them. . . “an immac- 
ulate blend of modern interpretation 
and classic jazz themes” . . . “he un- 


leashes his full potential on this re- 
cord”. . . I now know from personal 
meetings and hearings that Monk does 
not play with his tongue in his cheek, 
and I hope it is not necessary to re- 
assure my readers that this has never 
been the case. I shall not single out any 
one track for special mention. You ‘can 
take any one of them, tie it in ribbons 
and bows, and present it to the Pope or 
Mr. Kruschev as a near-perfect example 
of jazz as it is played today. 

GLL. 

Thelonious Monk (p); Oscar Pettiford (bs); 
Kenny Clark (d). Hackensack, New Jersey—2Ist 
/27th July, 1955. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


THELONIOUS IN ACTION: 
Light Blue; Coming On The Hudson; Rhythm-a- 


ning; Epistrophy (19 min)—Blue Monk; 
Epistrophy (18 min) 
(Riverside RLP 1190 12inLP 41s.) 


This is the stereo version of the disc 
reviewed in the July issue of Jazz Jour- 
nal. “It is one of the records of the 
year, probably one of the decade,” wrote 
Graham Boatfield then and I can tell you 
that if I had heard it in time it would 
have been one of my records of the year. 

Recorded at the Five Spot Cafe in 
New York, this was Monk’s first out- 
side-the-studio recording. I think his 
second outside recording, “At Town 
Hall”, with the big band is probably a 
shade more exciting but, then, you can- 
not possibly compare one Monk record 
with another. 

No need to sav more about this one. 
If you’re any kind of a modern jazz fan 
you must either already have it or were 
waiting for the stereo. Well. here’s a 
chance to buy yourself a handsome 
Christmas present! 

KB. 

Johnny Griffin (ten); Thelonious Monk (p); 


Ahmed Abdul-Malik (bs); Roy Haynes (d). New 
York, August, 1958. 


DICK MORRISSEY 


IT’S MORRISSEY, MAN: 

St. Thomas; Cherry Blue; A Bench In The Park; 

Sancticity; Mildew; Puffing Billy (21 min)— 

Gurney Was Here; Happy Feet; Where Is Love; 

Dancing In The Dark; Willow, Weep For Me; 
Jellyroll (21 min) 


(Fontana STFL 568 I2inLP 37s. 2d.) 


The most immediately striking thing 
about Dick Morrissey’s tenor playing is 
it’s tremendous swing. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the music on this record 
swings as much as any British jazz ever 
did. The fact that Morrissey shows no 
great originality (a point which Benny 
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Green makes at length in his liner Note) 
is of comparatively little importance; the 
way he approaches a tune is particularly 
impressive, and brings to mind Johnny 
Griffin. Morrissey is young, and yi 
undoubtedly develop his own musical 
personality. His playing already has ap 
impressive aura of conviction and 45. 
surance. 

With the exception of “Willow” 
which features Jones and the rhythm 
section, all the tracks have lengthy solos 
by Morrissey, brief solos by Jones, and 
sometimes bass or drums. Morrissey js 
well able to sustain interest over several 
choruses, and builds his solos 2xcellent. 
ly. Jones is far less impressive, and his 
solos are almost invariably an anti. 
climax. Cecil and Barnes work ‘ogether 





well, and provide a driving beat. 
Morrissey is undoubtedly one of the 
best British musicians to appear in good 
many years, and Fontana deserve to be 
congratulated on their courage in te- 
cording such a relative unknown. 


MS. 


(ten); Stan Jones (p); 
Colin Barnes (d). 


Dick Morrissey 
Malcolm Cecil (bs); 


JERRY MULLIGAN AND 
JOHNNY HODGES 


GERRY MULLIGAN MEETS JOHNNY HODGES: 

Bunny; What’s The Rush; Back Seat (17 min)— 

What’s It All About; Eighteen Carrots For Rabbit; 
Shady Slide (164 min) 


(H.M.V. CSD1372 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 

I have learned to be suspicious about 
these contrived studio meetings, but so 
far as this lafest one is concerned, my 
suspicions are completely unfounded. 
The session turns out to be one of the 
most rewarding I have heard this year. 
Both Hodges and Mulligan are estab- 
lished in the top rank of saxophonists, 
both have done their fair share of com- 
posing, and both have become accepted 
as leaders of style on their respective 
instruments. Because Gerry belongs to 
a younger and less stable (musically) 
generation, I would have expected 4 
certain clash of personalities at this 
meeting, but instead I find a tremendous 
‘rapport’. Neither soloist makes any 
concessions to the other, but both con- 
centrate on producing jointly a succes 
sion of highly melodic themes and varia- 
tions which they have written them- 
selves. 

The recorded partnership follows 
sufficiently closely after one between 
Gerry and Ben Webster that comparisons 
are permissable. In the excellent meet- 
ing with Webster (CLP 1373) I got the 
impression that it was Mulligan easing 
the tenor man along all the time, al- 
most as if he was the big influence in 
Ben’s style. With Johnny, one could al- 
most say that the impression is reversed. 
Certainly I have never heard Gerry in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


better form, lucid and subtle from star‘ 
to finish. As for Johnny, he just sits 
up there and blows the way he wants 
to, apparently revelling in the chance to 
hold the floor with a challenging soloist 
blowing over his shoulder all the time. 

The tunes are catchy, whistleable 
themes which provide ready scope for 
improvisation. A notable presence is that 
of pianist Claude Williamson, a West 
Coast musician who has progressed in 
the right direction since I first !eard 
him. Buddy Clark and Mel Lewis pro- 
vide ample but never obtrusive i:hythm. 


G.L. 


Gerry Mulligan (bar); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Claude Willamson (p); Buddy Clark (bs); Mel 
Lewis (d). 


KING OLIVER 


BACK O’ TOWN: 


(a) King Porter Stomp; Tom Cat Blues (c) 
Mistreatin? Man Blues; Mean Tight Mama; (b) 
Squeeze Me (17min)—(b) Long, Deep And Wide 
(c) Death Sting Me Blues; Hole In The Wall 
(b) New Down Home Rag; (c) Kitchen Man; 
Don’t Turn Your Back On Me (17} min) 


(Riverside RLPI2-130 1I2inLP 41s.) 

Reissues of early jazz are so few these 
days that any reissue containing music 
of historical vaiue is to be welcomed. 
When it is musically entertaining also, 
the event is doubly important, and if 
your interest is centred around the early 
days of jazz this is a release that you 
certainly should not overlook. All the 
titles were issued some time back on 
the London ‘Origins’ series of 10-inch 
LPs (on AL3510, 3520, 3526, and 3561), 
but these long-deleted LPs are not ex- 
actly in plentiful supply. 


Of course, these are not perfect jazz 
recordings by a long margin. The theor- 
etically perfect team of Oliver and Mor- 
ton fails to produce anything remotely 
comparable with, say, the Armstrong- 
Hines “Weather Bird’, though it is cer- 
tainly fascinating to hear them impro- 
vise together. Six of the Clarence 
Williams tracks are marred by unwel- 
come vocals from vaudeville artist Sara 
Martin; while his groups were not ex- 
actly all-star, and Benny Waters plays, 
shall we say, incompetently. But on the 
credit side there is a softly-bouncing 
rhythm section cushioned on Cyrus St. 
Clair’s tuba playing, relaxed almost to 
the point of lethargy and yet somehow 
sprightly; there is the irresistable trom- 
bone playing of Charlie Irvis; and above 
all there is Joe Oliver’s cornet, not at its 
best but nevertheless sufficiently majestic 
and sufficiently masterly to reward one’s 
attention. 

P.R. 


(a) Joe Oliver (cor); Jelly Roll Morton (p). 
1924 or 1925. 

(b) CLARENCE WILLIAMS ORCHESTRA: Joe 
Oliver (cor); Charlie Irvis (tbn); Ben Waters 


(clt,ten); Clarence Williams (p); Buddy Christian 
(bjo); Cyrus St. Clair (tu); 1928-1929. 

(c) As above, but add Sara Martin (vel). 
Same dates. 


RAM RAMIREZ 


THE MOST CRAZY: 
Robbins Nest (26 min)—It Don’t Mean A Thing; 
Twist This; Sometimes I’m Happy (24 min) 
(Columbia 33SX 1355 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 
This wonderful occupational music (it 
is really splendid to shave to), is what I 
suppose the modern critics refer to as 
funky. Actually the album is a perfect 
throbbing example of how to boot the 
jazz around, without becoming vulgar 
in the process. That it is played on an 
electric organ, that bugbear upon 
which so many noteworthy writers stub 
their critical toes, matters not one jot 
or tittle. The main thing is that Ram 
swings all the time—sometimes even 
violently. He is less rowdy than most 
organists, but his technique is ample, as 
is proved by his excursions over the 
whole keyboard. It is obvious that he 
enjoyed this session, for it sounds as if 
both he and his drummer couldn’t have 
had a better time. To improvise on a 
tune for nearly half an hour, without 
ever becoming boring, is something of a 
feat and speaks volumes for Ram’s im- 
ventive powers. “Robbins Nest” was al- 
ways a good jazz tune, but here Ram 
really takes it to pieces. Duke himself 
will I am sure love this version of “It 
Don’t Mean A Thing”, and as for 
“Twist This” I never knew anything to 
swing more. Ronnie Coles’ drumming is 
tasteful, swinging and nicely unobtrusive. 
4 
Roger ‘Ram’ Ramirez (org); Ronnie Coles (d). 
Frank's Steak House, Long Island, New York. 
1960. 


DIZZY REECE 


SOUNDIN’ OFF: 

A Ghost Of A Chance; Once In A While; Eb 
Pob (201 min)—Yesterdays; Our Love Is Here 
To Stay; Blue Streak (21 min) 

(Blue Note BLP 4033 I2inLP 45s. 6d.) 

This is Dizzy Reece’s third album for 
Blue Note, and the first where he is 
partnered solely by a rhythm section. 
It is one of best trumpet-and-rhythm 
records I have heard for some time. This 
is the group Dizzy fronted for a short 
season at the Village Vanguard in May 
of last year, and they obviously enjoyed 
playing together. 

The well varied programme opens 
with a ballad, on which Dizzy plays 
superbly. The tempo increases on the 
second track, a medium version of 
“Once In A While”, and “Eb Pob”, a 


Navarro line on “I Got Rhythm”, is” 


medium-up. 

This album serves to show how Dizzy 
has matured since he left this country in 
October 1959; his playing has a con- 
fident authority which comes from play- 
ing with the best musicians, and Dizzy 
can now hold his own with the best. 
Walter Bishop, too, contributes his full 
share to the success of the record, and 
solos with full-blooded vigour and in- 
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telligence. 

Had it not been for the Dorham al- 
bum, this would have been my ‘Record 
Of The Month’ choice. 

MS. 

Dizzy Reece (tpt); Walter Bishop Jrn. (p); 
Doug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor (d). Hackensack, 
N.J., 12 May 1960. 


DON RENDELL 
NEW JAZZ QUINTET—ROARIN’: 
(b) Bring Back The Burch (b) Manumission (a) 
Blue Monk (19 min)—(a) Jeannine; (a) You 
Loomed Out Of Loch Ness; (a) So What; (a) 
The Haunt (224 min) 


(Jazzland JLPS51 I2inLP 41s.) 


The recently formed quintet heralds 
not only the first release on Jazzland, a 
label backed by the Interdisc organisa- 
tion, but also the welcome but overdue 
return to jazz of one of Britain’s most 
interesting tenor players, Don Rendell. 
His style has changed considerably since 
I last heard him. Now he seems to have 
joined the ‘soul’ convention, with a 
definite inclination towards the works of 
John Coltrane. The group turns in some 
impressive performances, especially on 
the two (b) tracks, recorded later than 
the remainder, when they had had more 
time to settle down. The front line duo 
is enhanced by the presence of Graham 
Bond, a young alto player of strength, 
conviction, and by no means devoid of 
ideas. On this showing his seems to be 
the ideal complementary voice to Don’s, 
as proved by some of the complex en- 
semble passages they blow together. 
John Burch’s piano suffers in places from 
being under-recorded, but his solo work 
is pleasing, and he provides strength to 
the rhythm section, both of whom work- 
ed with McLean and Redd in the Lon- 
don production of “The Connection”. 

The highspot of this excellent album 
is “So What”, a Miles Davis piece which 
provides everyone with a chance to 
shout, which they do to considerable 
effect. This is modern jazz as it should 
be played, and I look forward to hearing 
more of the same quality. 

GL. 


(a) Don Rendell (ten); Graham Bond (alt); 
John Burch (p); Tony Archer (bs); Phil Kinorra 
(d). London, 17th. June, 1961. 


(b) as (a). London, 29th. August, 1961. 


ANN RICHARD & STAN KENTON 
TWO MUCH: 

it’s A Wonderful World; The Morning After; 
1 Was The Last One To Know; My Kinda Love; 
1 Got Rhythm (20 min)—No Moon At All; 
Don’t Be That Way; Suddenly I’m Sad; Nobody 
Like My Baby; All Or Nothing At All (20 min) 


(Capitol ST 1495 12inLP 33s. 3d.) 

Too much, I’m afraid, for me. Miss 
Richard has a reasonable enough voice 
for pop singing (no worse, no better 
than a dozen others on disc) but she 
shouldn’t imitate Ella (the scat-singing 
bit, for instance, in “I Got Rhythm”) 
and try to be a jazz singer. As they say, 
she’s just not with it. 

The Kenton band swings nicely—the 
disc was recorded after an eight-week 
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road tour—but that’s not enough com- 
pensation. 

As I write this I’ve been playing a 
record just come to hand by Sarah 
Vaughan with the Basie band... not a 
great disc but what a contrast to Miss 
Richard! Sarah can even make “Little 
Man, You’ve Had A Busy Day,” a song 
that used to nauseate me as a six-year- 
old, sound good. 

KB. 


JIM ROBINSON 


THE LIVING LEGENDS/ 

JIM ROBINSON & HIS N.O. BAND: 

Ice Cream; In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree; 

Mobile Stomp; Bogalousa Strut; Jada (184 min) 

—Bugle Boy March; Yearning; Whenever You’re 

Lonely; When You Wore A Tulip (17) min) 
(Riverside RLP 369 I2inLP 41s.) 


Riverside Records, acting on the ad- 
vice of jazz enthusiast Herb Friedwald, 
went to New Orleans in January this 
year and returned with sufficient music 
on tape to fill thirteen LPs. Contrary 
to what James Asman has been writing, 
the sessions were highly successful and 
provide us with a good if still incom- 
plete guide to traditional music in the 
city today. Mistakes were made (the 
naive insistence on ‘traditional’ tunes and 
instrumentation being the worst) but on 
the whole the series more than justifies 
the company’s venture into what for 
them must have been unknown territory. 

The albums under Jim Robinson’s 
name (there’s one to come) are prob- 
ably the best of a good bunch. Jim 
plays superbly, even for him. He sounds 
relaxed and confident, no doubt happy 
to be recording in his home town and 
to be choosing his own tempos—he has 
ofter. complained that he is ‘too old’ 
for the breakneck stuff, so most of the 
numbers here are ideally medium-slow 
or medium-fast. But we always expect 
thrilling jazz from Jim. The real sur- 
prises of these sessions come from Cag- 
nolatti and Cottrell. Cag has always 
impressed as a good workmanlike 
trumpeter of the Alvin Alcorn type but 
here he unveils a style which is almost 
archaic, with its rocky tone and function- 
al, Shots Madison-like phrases. He re- 
mains in the middle register throughout 
and the leads the ensembles surely and 
cleanly. The third member of this 
smoothly meshing front line is Louis 
Cottrell, son of the famous drummer. 
Although he has concentrated on tenor 
for many years, only using the clarinet 
on occasional parades, it is quite ob- 
vious that Cottrell ranks with Bigard, 
Goudie, Nicholas, Darensbourg and 
Lewis as one of the last in the line of 
great New Orleans reed men. His tone 
is warm and supple, and ideas spill from 
his horn in a constant, unbroken stream, 
reminding one time and again of Omer 
Simeon with the Red Hot Peppers. 

The rhythm section matches the horns 


in excellence. Williams’ cymbals are 
perhaps over-prominent in the final 
choruses, but otherwise he, the musi- 


cianly Creole George, and Slow Drag 
provide a_ straight, functional 4/4 
rhythm not unlike the one Count Basie 
claims to have introduced to jazz. 

This music is all that jazz used to be 
—an emphatic confirmation of the posi- 
tive qualities of existence, be they sad 
or joyful, angry or compassionate. In 
sound it recalls the great American 
Music recordings of the "forties, but the 
spirit is that common to all good jazz, 
from Johnny Dodds to Pee Wee Russell, 
from Freddy Keppard to Johnny Let- 
man, from Oliver’s Creole Band to 
Buddy Tate’s Celebrity Club swingers. 

TS. 


Ernie Cagnoletti (tpt); Jim Robinson (tbn); 
Louis Cottrell (clit); Alfred Williams (d); 
George Guesnon (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs) 


New Orleans, 24, 30-1-61. 


PETE RUGOLO 


-TEN TROMBONES LIKE TWO PIANOS: 


Marie; Moonglow; Let There Be Love; Like Love; 
Willow Weep For Me; Intermission Riff; (164 
min)—Love Is Just Around The Corner; Angle 
Eyes; Love Is Here To Stay; It’s A Most Unusual 


Day; Basin Street East; Ten Trombones Like 
(19 min) 
(Mercury CMS 18044 S 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


The idea of using ten trombones, two 
pianos and rhythm section is, I suppose, 
a novel one, but one can’t help wishing 
that there was also a sax section. How- 
ever, unlike most gimmicks, this one 
pays off reasonably well. The ensemble 
sound of the ten trombones is effective 
and there is some good solo work to be 
heard throughout. 

Recorded at two separate sessions in 
May 1960, the performances were spec- 
ially scored by Rugolo for Mercury’s 
“Perfect Presence Sound” series. The full 
stereo quality is really excellent, with 
good separation and near-perfect pres- 
ence, and indeed this is just the record 
with which to test your new stereo equip- 
ment. 

The sleeve notes give full solo routines 
for “Marie”, “Intermission Riff’ and 
“Ten Trombones Like’”—the best three 
tracks in the album. “Marie” is an ex- 
cellent opener. Based on the original 
Tommy Dorsey recording, it is a clever 
and well played, swinging arrangement. 
Personally, I found this a most enjoyable 
album, and quite the best Rugolo re- 
cording for quite some time. 

Pt. 

‘Love Is Just Around The Corner’’, ‘‘Angel 
Eyes’’, “*Intermission Riff”, “*Moonglow”’, 
“Like Love’’ & ‘‘Basin St East’. 

Pete Rugolo (Conductor-arranger); Frank 
Rosolino, Bob Fitzpatrick; Vern Friley, Herbie 
Harper, Milt Bernhart, Bob Pring, Harry Betts, 
Joe Howard, (tbns); Kenny Shroyer, Russ Brown, 
(bs/tbns); Russ Freeman, Johnny Williams (ps); 
Red Mitchell (bs); Shelley Manne (d). 10/5/60 
For the remaining tracks 

Dick Nash replaces Herbie Harner; Dick Noel 
replaced Joe Howard; Gecrge Roberts replaced 


Russ Brown; Claude Williamson replaced Johnny 
Williams. 12/6/60. 


ARCHIE SEMPLE & ALEX WELSH 
ARCHIE SEMPLE-ALEX WELSH B!G FOUR/ 
NIGHT PEOPLE: 

Carolina Moon; Premier Pat; The Lay Sinzs The 
Blues; Wil Get By; Night People (19 min)— 
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After My Laughter Came Tears; Solitariness; 
Mean To Me; Summer Is A-Coming; Sorry, 
Norrie; Just Another Day (18 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1349 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Here is a very melodic album played 
by a small group of Britain’s most ad. 
vanced traditionalists—if they wil! par. 
don the delineation. Most of the num. 
bers are tuneful pieces from a decade 
ago, exactly the type of music that 
Semple likes to improvise upon. Per. 
sonally I love his clarinet playing, but 
I must admit to being a knock-over for 
Pee Wee Russell, and the connection 
between these two musicians is very 
strong. Not that Semple hasn’t a voice 
of his own, he has, but he has adopted 
Pee Wee’s stringy, stringent style to his 
own way of playing. He can be musing 
and wistful as on “Lady Sings The 
Blues” (a fine choice of tune), or he can 
be craggy and capricious as on “Caro- 
lina Moon”, but in all moods he believes 
in playing it hot. Welsh is also a fine 
musician. He co-ordinates splendidly 
with Semple on the opening track and 
solos with feeling on the excellent 
“Mean To Me”. The band, as a unit, 
come off best on the up-tempo blues 
“Sorry, Norrie”. 

Tasteful, feeling jazz, that may well 
suit a late hour mood. 

S.T. 


Archie Semple (cit); Alex Welsh (tpt); Fred 
Hunt (p); Jack Fallon (bs). London. Dec. 1960 


ZOOT SIMS/AL COHN/PHIL WOODS 


JAZZ ALIVE—A NIGHT AT THE HALF NOTE: 

(a) Lover Come Back To Me; (a) It Had To Be 

You (19 min)—(b) Wee Dot; (b) After You've 
Gone (21 min) 


(HMV CSD 1381 stereo 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Zoot Sims who, as I write this, has 
been blowing up a storm in the London 
jazz clubs, is the most interesting per- 
former on this disc though, frankly, I’ve 
heard him play better before. 

It was recorded ‘live’ at the New 
York club and somehow it has the same 
sound of dozens of other jazz club re- 
cordings. Sims gets off to some swinging, 
forceful and sinuous playing (especially 
in “After You’ve Gone’”’) but though the 
disc lasts only 40 minutes I had the feel- 
ing I had been listening to chorus after 
chorus for hours! Maybe that’s because 
neither Al Cohn nor pianist Mose Allison 
contribute much of interest. On side two, 
when the group is joined by the mean- 
dering Phil Woods, the situation deter- 
iorates. 

K.B. 

(a) Zoot Sims, Al Cohn (ten); Mose Allison 
(p); Paul Motian (d); Nabil Totah (bs). 

(b) Add Phil Woods (alt). New York, 6th 
and 7th February, 1959. 


FRANK SINATRA 


SINATRA SWINGS: 

Falling In Love With Love; The Curse Of An 
Aching Heart; Don’t Cry Joe; Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone; Love Walked In; 
Granada (154 min\)\—I Never Knew; Don’t Be 
That Way; Moonlight On The Ganges; It’s A 
Wonderfu) World; Have You Met Miss Jones; 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


You’re Nobody ’Till “aT Loves You (18} 
min 
(Reprise R9-1002 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 

Although many of you will not per- 
haps think of the great Frankie as a 
jazz singer, I do swear that he sings 
with such a relaxed mastery of every- 
thing he tackles that he often sings more 
jazz than many other so-called jazz 
singers. The turn of a phrase sometimes 
is real, good jazz, and he comes on with 
such a latent beat in his quicker num- 
bers, that if it isn’t swinging, it is some- 
thing so akin to it that I for one can’t 
tell the difference. 

S.T. 
SMALL-BAND SWING 

VOLUME 1: 
(a) H.R.S. Bounce; 
Kyle (b) Four Wheel 


Contemporary Blues-Billy 
Drive; Bottle [t-Russell 
Procope (c) Tea For Me; Sandy’s Blues (18 
min)—(c) Drag Nasty; Opera in Blue-Dicky 
Wells (b) Right Foot The Left Foot-Procope 

(e) Strollin’ Easy Weeta-lones (18 min) 

(Riverside RLP 143 12inLP 41s.) 

Recorded back in 1946 these tracks 
are good examples of the kind of music 
this stellar collection of jazzmen liked 
to play in those days. To be truthful 
none of it dates very much, it is mainly 
blues-based music, with a string of solo- 
ists that all have plenty to say. I think 
the main thing that will strike you is 
the strength of the altoists, as opposed 
to the number of fine tenor saxophonists 
playing jazz today. Lem Davis, Tab 
Smith and particularly Russell Procope 
all shine brightly; each has his own 
‘ndividual style and each contribute 
greatly to the success of their own parti- 
cular group. Also worthy of praise is 
the work of the three trombonists, 
Trummy Young, Dicky Wells, and that 
great player of the blues Sandy Williams. 
The Williams tracks swing mightily, and 
are only bettered by the Procope ones, 
which feature some splendid trumpet 
playing from Harold Baker. 

Never the best recorded jazz on the 
original H.R.S. label, it is a pity that 
remastering has resulted in some nasty 
wow on several tracks. 

S.T. 

(a) Dick Vance (tpt); Trummy Young (tbn); 
Buster Bailey (cit); Lem Davis (alt); John Hardee 
(ten); Billy Kyle (p); John Simmons (bs); 
Buddy Rich (d) New York Sept. 1946. 

(b) Harold Baker (tpt); Russell Procope (alt); 


John Hardee (ten); Billy Kyle (p); John 
Simmons (bs); Denzil Best (d). New York 
Sept. 1946. 

(c) Pee Wee Irwin (tpt); Sandy Williams 


(tbn); Tab Smith (alt); Cecil Scott (ten/bar); 
Jimmy Jones (p); Brick Fleagle (#); Sid Weiss 
(bs); Denzil Best (d). New York 3/6/46. 
(d) George Treadwell (tot): Dicky Wells 
(tbn); Bud Johnson (ten): Cecil Scott (bar); 
Jimmy Jones (p); Al McKibbon (bs); Jimmy 


Crawford (d). New York 21/3/46. 


(e) Bud Johnson (‘ten); Jimmy Jones (p); 
Al Hall (bs); Denzil Best (d). New York. Late 


1946, 
BUDDY TATE 


TATE’S DATE: 
Me ’N You; Idling; Blow Low (19 min)—Moon 


Dog; No Kiddin’; Miss Rubv Jones (19 min) 
(Presige-Swingville SVLP 2003 1I2inLP 41s.) 

This, with the exception of part of 
the rhythm section. is the band that 


Buddy Tate uses at the Celebrity Club 
and elsewhere in and around New 
York. It is a band that plays for danc- 
ing, a band that plays with a foot- 
tapping, unselfconscious swing that is 
somewhat more than infectious. The 
rhythm team lays a beat, which is about 
as relaxed as it could be, and the solo 
work is spontaneous and as unfettered 
as the rhythm. Tate is a real strapping 
blower of a tenor, showing a robust 
urgency on the medium swingers, “Me 
’"N You” and “Moon Dog”, and exhibit- 
ing a lovely, capacious tone on his own 
very tuneful “Idling”. Ben Richardson 
plays some unbelievable clarinet on 
“Blow Low” and “Miss Jones”. On the 
former track he climbs from low to up- 
per register with great effectiveness— 
who said there were no jazz clarinettists 
these days?! Also note the closing chor- 
uses here, with the built up riffing 
behind a sustained trombone chord; a 
telling climax. Pat Jenkins, a one time 
member of the wonderful Al Cooper’s 
Savoy Sultans, on “Moon Dog” (who 
wrote this, Tate or Dicky Wells?) comes 
on like Sweets Edison, and also blows 
a powerful solo on the mellow “Miss 
Jones”. Sadik Hakim is fine on “No 
Kiddin’”, and Robinson shows no lack 
of ideas in any of his solos. But really, 
the great thing here is that this sounds 
like a band, a real unit that play to- 
gether so well that the sound they pro- 
duce is big and life-sized; and don’t they 
just swing! 


S.T. 
Buddy Tate (ten); Pat Jenkins (tot): Eli 
Robinson (tbn); Ben Richardson (alt/bar/cit); 


Sadik Hakim (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d). 


THE TEMPERANCE SEVEN 
1961: 
Pasadena; Chili Bom Bom; Vo-do-do-de-o Blues; 
Falling In Love Again; T.C.P.; Dinah; Oh Baby 
(194 min)—East St. Louis Toodle-O; Kaiser Rag: 
Hard Hearted Hannah; | Wonder What’s Become 


Of Joe; Autumn Leaves; My Blue Heaven; 
Finale (21 min) 
(Parlophone PMC 1152 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Our British musical scene must be in 
a topsy-turvy state when a band such 
as this gets itself in the best-selling lists. 
Thirty years ago they would have been 
considered corny, and yet here they are 
today riding the waves of success. I 
suppose one of the reasons for their 
present popularity is the absence of any 
real beat to the music. Rhythm they 
have in an old fashioned manner, but 
after the skull-cracking thuds which our 
local tradists esteem as beat, the Temp- 
erance Seven type of rhythm is as soft 
and soporfic as a down quilt. I find Mr 
McDowell’s nanny-goat vocals a little 
hard to take, but the rest is harmless 
and, in small doses, somewhat amusing. 
Duke Ellington’s “East St. Louis” is 
well done and does indeed bear some 


relationship to jazz. S.T. 
Cephas Howard (cnt); John R. T. Davies (alt/ 


tbn/tpt); Alan Cooper (clt/bs-clt/sop/ 
phonofiddle); Philip Harrison (alt/bar); Colin 
Bowles (p); Franklyn Paverty (sousa); John 
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Gieves-Watson (bjo); Brian Innes (d); Paul 


McDowell (vel). 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

THE DIVINE ONE: 

Have You Met Miss Jones?; Ain’t No Use; Every 
Time | See You; You Stenved Out Of A Dream; 
Gloomy Sunday; What Do You See In Her? (16 
min)—Jump For joy; When Your Lover Has 
Gone; I’m Gonna Lauch You Out Of My Life; 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams; Somebody Else’s 

Dream; Trouble Is A Man (16 min) 

(Columbia SCX 3390 S I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 

This is one of the best albums Sassy 
has done for quite a while. The choice 
of tunes is good and in some cases un- 
usual, the small accompaning band 
happily stringless, and she sings with 
wonderful control and feeling. At times 
I feel her approach is a little too studied, 
too smart, but when she gets awav from 
the Ella mannerisms, she is superb. 

“Wrap Your Troubles” is sung with 
great freedom and swing, and she puts 
over the brooding “Trouble Is A Man” 
with some emotional warmth. Another 
excellent track is the blues, “Ain’t No 
Use”—here she tells a good story, and 
‘Sweets’ Edison’s muted trumpet accom: 
paniment is wonderfully in context. A 
good guitar crops up on some tracks 
and a modern sounding tenor comes 
through on “Stepped Out Of A Dream”. 
The arrangements are by Jimmy Jones. 

S.T. 
KAI WINDING 
THE INCREDIBLE KA] WINDING TROMBONES: 
(a) Speak Low; (b) Lil Darlin’; (c) Doodlin’; 
(b) Love Walked In; (d) Mangoes (19 min)—(e) 
Impulse; (f) Black Coffee; (f) Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird; (f) Michie (Slow); (e) Michie (Fast) 
(18} min) 

We have had a fair number of records 
with trombone sections swollen to gar- 
gantuan proportions, and the limit of 
possible variations in mutes and voic- 
ings was reached some time ago. How- 
ever, this album is rather more interest- 
ing than most of Winding’s, since there 
has been some attempt to add variety, 
on two tracks, by the presence of Mich- 
ael Olatunji on conga drum. Bil! Evans, 
too, is in there somewhere, 1nd we are 
treated to a couple of solos from him. 
Jimmy Knepper, a far more interesting 
trombonist than the leader, is ..n three 
titles, but unfortunately only solos on 
one (“Blackbird”’). 

Although this record is far less 
gimmick-ridden than some of Winding’s 
albums for American Columbia, it is 
hardly likely to stun anyone by its 
originality. 


MS. 
(a) Kai Winding, Johnny Messner (tbn); Tony 
Studd, Paul Falise (bs-tbn); Ray Starling 
(mellophone ); Ross Tompkins (p): Bob 


Cranshaw (bs); Al Beldini (d); Michael Olatunii 
(cga). 

(b) as for 
Olatunji. 

(c) as for (a), but omit Olatunji. 

(d) as for (a), but Starling plays claves. 

(e) as for (b), but Ephie Resnick (ten) 
replaces Messner. 

(f) as for (b), but limmy Knepoer (ten): 
Dick Lieb (bs-tbn); Bill Evans (pb); Ron Carter 
(bs); Stick Evans (d) replace Messner, Studd, 
Tompkins, Cranshaw, Beldini. 


(a), but omit Starling and 








ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 
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PRE-ELECTRIC 


Dear Sir, 

In a recent issue, your contributor, 
Peter Russell, was kind enough to ment- 
ion Oriole records, expressing the view 
that we were “Never exactly a jazz- 
conscious company”. Let us confess that, 
at this precise moment, it is a valid point 
of view, but we would like to remind 
Mr. Russell that the Oriole label is 
worthy to be remembered among those 
who pioneered jazz in this country. A 
great many years ago, records by Red 
Nicholls, Adelaide Hall, Eddie Lang, 
Fletcher Henderson, Fess Williams and 
quite a lot of others were released by 
this company. 

We hope sincerely that the coming 
years will afford Mr. Russell the op- 
portunity to write about us with real 
enthusiasm. 

RON BELL, 
Oriole Records Ltd. 


MAN WITH THE CAN 


Dear Sir, 

In your October issue, Mr. B. Page, 
of Brighton, has a general go at the 
critics and refers to my review of a 
Harold Land LP in the Melody Maker. 
Mr. Page complains that no mention was 
made of trumpeter Dupree Bolton and 
adds the somewhat libellous suggestion 
that I did not hear the record. 

It seems that I have been left carrying 
the can by the Melody Maker sub editor. 
In fact my review was cut in half. I 
wrote two fairly lengthy paragraphs on 
the subject of Bolton in my copy. 

Worse, some of my comments on 
Bolton ended up in the paper as a des- 
cription of Land. I agree the review was 
nonsense, but the fault was not mine. 

On more general matters, Mr. Page’s 
touching belief that “artists can be made 
and broken by critical opinion” is rub- 
bish. Whatever the fond beliefs of 
British critics, it doesn’t matter a damn 
what they write about an artist as long 
as they spell the name right. The vast 
majority of the records which get into 
the list of Jazz Best Sellers have been 
given a rough handling by all the re- 
viewers. 

As for musicians making the best 
critics. Over half of Britain’s profession- 


al jazz writers are ex-musicians. In any 
case Mr. Page disproves his own theory 
with his remarks on Oscar Peterson. As 
a musician, Mr. Page allows himself to 
be dazzled by the Peterson technique. 
_In fact the jazz content is all-important. 
Lastly, if “the vast majority of jazz 
lovers” really allow their opinions to be 
formed by the published opinions of the 
writers, then they deserve all they get. 
BOB DAWBARN, 
London, N.W.3. 


BECHET-SPANIER 
Dear Sir, 

The anomalies of the Ember Bechet- 
Spanier LP may perhaps be more easily 
explained than would appear possible 
at first glance. 

All the tracks on the Ember disc come 
by way of Rondo-lette. The American 
Rondo-lette release of the Bechet-Spanier 
session was of all the eight tracks plus 
two by Rex Stewart, presumably to give 
the record good playing time. Unfortun- 
ately, although If I Could Be With You 
was included on the record, it was 
omitted from mention on both the sleeve 
and the label. Ember, having acquired 
British rights, have obviously been 
puzzled by the track which is included 
on their master but not mentioned on 


the sleeve, and have, unfortunately, 
taken the easy way out and left it off. 

The Rondo-lette issue was entitled 
Jam Session—Vintage 1946 which, ] 
suppose, covers the two Rex Stewart 
tracks as well as the Bechet-Spaniers, 
Ember, it would seem, have copied some 
of the Rondo-lette sleeve information, 
and have also added some of their own 
to enable them to cash in on the Bechet 
Memorial angle. 

A summary of the Bechet-Spaniers 
available on LP then gives— 

British Riverside (41s): All eight 

Bechet-Spanier tracks. American 

Rondo-lette (35s): All eight Bechet- 

Spaniers plus two Rex Stewart tracks, 

British Ember (26s): Seven of the 

Bechet-Spaniers plus the two Rex 

Stewarts. 

I plumped for the Rondo-lette which 
I obtained from the stocks of Rare Re- 
cords, 5-7 Barton Square, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester 2. 

Do I detect the sound of someone 
weighing in from Streatham? 

CLARENCE HENLEY, 

Warrington, Lancs. 


FATS WALLER 
Dear Sir, 

I am quite sure that there must be 
many admirers of the late Fats Waller 
amongst your readers, and it is my en- 
thusiasm for his music that has prompt- 
ed me to write this letter. 

I am contemplating trying to begin a 
new Fats Waller Appreciation Society. 
I know there was one, but believe it is 
now defunct. 

I already have some little support 
locally, but am sure there must be many 
others who love Fats’ music and who 
would like to join such a Society. If 
anyone is interested will they please 
write to me at the address below. 

GAVIN GREENING, 
12 North Road, 
Sidley, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 








A discography of all jazz 
releases issued in_ Britain, 
complete with full personnels 
and recording dates. Compiled 
by GEORGE CHERRINGTON. 


Price: 10/6. 





JAZZ CATALOGUE 
1960 





The first volume of what is intended to be an annual publication. 
In limited supply, so do not wait—order your copy now! 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, London W.12. 


This valuable book includes 
more than 600 personnels, 
and is the only complete 
discography of its kind in 
existence. 


Post free. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


146. Bugs Bunny? (refer January and 
August 1961) 

Hugues Panassié says that the same 
duplication error has been made for 
Who’s Excited? on two different Granz- 
jsued LPs, one correctly labelled and 
the other labelled Sideways. Unfortun- 
ately, the issue numbers are not known, 
but these could be Clef MGC111, Nor- 
gran MGNIO0S9 or Verve MGV8149 for 
the first title and Clef MGC111, Norgran 
MGNI1048 or Verve MGV8139 for the 
second. Comments, please. 

Having recently acquired the original 
78 issue of Sideways, I can at last con- 
firm that Who’s Excited is indeed the 
duplicated title, and that the 78 fits 
Felix Steinmann’s description perfectly. 
No possibility of confusing the two 
titles—they are each completely different 
in approach. 


266. Red Norvo (refer March 1961) 
Ken Crawford Jr., writing from Pitts- 
burgh, supplies source data for the titles 
issued in France on Allegro-Elite LDAD 
69. He confirms the personnel noted 
earlier, and explains that these titles 
originate from radio transcriptions made 
in approximately February 1945 on 16” 
discs. Standard Programme Library 
Q208 contains After You’ve Gone/How 
High the Moon/I Surrender Dear|/ 
Stomping at the Savoy/Whispering/I 
Know That You Know/Confessin’ / Rose 
Room/Body and Soul/China Boy, while 
S.P.L. Q210 has Talk of the Town/ 
Sheik of Araby /Dinah/Undecided |S pec- 
ulation/Sweet Georgia Brown/Flying 
Home/Central Avenue Blues. This is 
excellent news, but it still leaves 7 Would 
Do Anything For You untraced—unless 
this could be a retitled Central Avenue 
Blues? The two transcriptions are issued 
as “All Star Sextette”’. 

Further details of these sessions have 
been received from Ray Harris of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. He says that the 
following titles were issued in America 
on Allegro 1659:—Body and Soul / Sweet 
Georgia Brown{How High the Moon| 
After You've Gone/Dinah/Stomping at 
the Savoy/I Surrender Dear/I Know 
That You. Know/Confessin’ |Rose Room 
/Talk of the Town/Speculation, the last 
title being incorrectly labelled Flying 
Home. The first six titles on this LP 
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were also issued on Rondolette 845, and 
both were issued as Teddy Wilson and 
his All Star Jazz Sextet. All reference 
to reissues from Musicraft should be 
deleted from the March column. 


211. Commodore 10inch 78 _ Series 
(refer. February, March, April, June, 
September, October 1960, April 1961) 
More comments on this series. (One 
of these times I shall be able to start 
listing the 7500 “Starmaker”’ reissue ser- 
ies, albeit with plenty of open spaces). 


509 Lester Young plays clarinet only; 
delete “‘tbn”’. 
511 Young plays clarinet and tenor on 
the first title. 

512 Young plays clarinet only on the 
first title, clarinet and tenor on 
the second. 

The second title is take B, not 3; 
the first title has “2” handwrit- 
ten in the wax, but not in the 
normal take position after the 
master number. It is at 9 o’clock 
to the label, and would appear to 
be a doubtful starter as a take, 
particularly as the take on the 
reverse is designated by a letter. 
No take letter appears in the wax 
after the master number on this 
side. 

573 Takes are -3 and -2X respectively. 


wa 
tr 
\o 


Finally, there is a truly magnificent 
effort from Jim McDonald in Minnea- 
polis, who not only sends all the missing 
items, but over a dozen additional un- 
suspected issues! Salud, James :— 

629 Muggsy Spahier and his Rag- 
timers:—Muggsy Spanier (cnt), 
Ernie Caceres (bar), Peewee Rus- 
sell (clt), Dick Cary (p), Eddie 
Condon (g), Sid Weiss (bs), Joe 


Grauso (ds). April 22, 1944. s 
Sugar ( )/Oh, Lady be 
Good ( ) 


(Master numbers are probably 
A4767 and A4768) 
639 Ralph Sutton (p solos). c. March 
1950. 
In the Dark ( )/Flashes 
( ) 
640 Ralph Sutton (p solos): as for 
636. c. March 1950. 
Three Little Words ( y/ 
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Sweet Lorraine ( ) 


642 Johnny Wiggs and his New Or- 


leans Band: —Johnny Wiggs (cnt), 
Tom Brown (tbn), Harry Shields 
(clt), Stan Mendelssohn (p), Ed- 
mond Souchon (g), Sherwood 
Mangiapane (bs), Buck Rogers 
(ds). New Orleans, 1950. 

That's a-Plenty ( )/ 

Brownskin ( ) 


643 Johnny Wiggs and his New Or- 


leans Band:—as for 642. New 
Orleans, 1950. 
I Wish I Could Shimmy Like 


My Sister Kate ( y/l 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None 
O’ My Jelly Roll ( ) 


644 Johnny Wiggs and his New Or- 


leans Band:—as for 642. New 

Orleans, 1950. 
Zulu’s Parade ( 
less Love ( 


)/Care- 


) 
645 Johnny Wiggs and his New Or- 


leans Band:—as for 642. New 


leans, 1950. 
Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home ( )/Shine ( ) 


648 George Zack (p solo), accomp. 


George Wettling (ds). October 3, 
1944. 
Ace in the Hole ( y/ 
George Zack (p solo), accomp. 
Danny Alvin (ds). 1945. 

Blue and Sentimental ( ) 


649 George Zack (p solos), accomp. 


George Wettling or Danny Alvin 
(ds). 

I Never Dreamt ( )/ 
Everybody Loves My _ Baby 


650 George Zack (p solos), accomp. 


George Wettling or Danny Alvin 
(ds). 
My Melancholy Baby ( )/ 
If I Could Be With You ( ) 


651 George Zack (p solos), accomp. 


George Wettling or Danny Alvin 
(ds). 
Angry ( )/A 
Date ( ) 


Monday 


652 Willie “The Lion” Smith (p solos) 


I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love ( )/Just One Of 
Those Things ( 


) 
653 Willie “The Lion” Smith (p solos) 


Madelon  ( 
( ) 


)/ Hallelujah 








654 Willie “The Lion” Smith (p solos) 
Poor Butterfly ( )/Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes ( ) 

655 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band:—Bunk Johnson 
(tpt), Albert Warner (tbn), George 
Lewis (clt), Walter Decou (p), 
Lawrence Marrero (bj), Chester 
Zardis (bs), Edgar Mosley (ds). 
New Orleans, autumn 1942. 

The Thriller Rag (4660-4A) 
When I Leave the World Be- 
hind (4662-6A) 

656 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band :—as for 655. New 
Orleans, autumn 1942. 

Weary Blues (4667-11A) 
Franklin Street Blues (4659-3A) 

657 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band:—as for 655. New 
Orleans, autumn 1942, 

Big Chief Battle Axe (4657-1B) 
/Blue Bells Goodbye (4664- 
8A) 

658 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band :—as for 655. New 
Orleans, autumn 1942. 

Sobbin’ Blues (4661-5B)/ Dusty 
Rag (4658-2A) 

659 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band :—as for 655. New 
Orleans, autumn 1942. 

Shine (4665-9A)/Yaaka Hula 
Hickey Dula (4666-10A) 

660 Bunk Johnson and his Original 
Superior Band :—as for 655. New 
Orleans, autumn 1942. 


Sobbin’ Blues No. 2 (4661-SA) 
/Sometimes My Burden is so 
Hard to Bear (4663-7A) 

The last six items are, of course, the 
famous session comprising Bunk’s first 
recordings, originally issued on the Jazz 
Information label. They are particularly 
surprising in this context, because al- 
though it is known that they appeared 
in LP form on Commodore FL30007 it 
had not been suspected that they were 
also issued on Commodore 78s. The 
band credit and the master numbers for 
the Johnsons follow the original issues 
—Jim McDonald quotes an old Com- 
modore catalogue which lists them as 
“Bunk Johnson and his Jazz Band’’. (But 
catalogues are not gospel—nor for that 
matter are record labels and jazz infor- 
mation columns). The numbers forming 
part of the takes for the Johnson masters 
would appear to have no significance, 
merely following master order from 1 


upwards. 


280. Down There (refer July 1961) 
Dave Carey and John Godrich both 
hasten to inform us that the lady’s full 
name is Odetta Felious Gordon. Dave 
also says that she was born in Birming- 
ham, Alabama on December 31, 1930. 


281. Thelonious 
1961) 

From G. E. Rice of Horsham: ‘“Read- 
er J. W. Caplehorn is correct in his 


Monk (refer July 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG— continued from page 11 


The exhibitionism of his solos during 
the previous few years was curbed and 
a more simple approach adopted. This 
in no way impaired his prowess as a 
jazzman and Mahogany Hall Stomp 
(1936), if slightly lacking the 1929 ver- 
sion’s spontaneity, actually swings more. 

Louis found that his more austere de- 
livery enabled him to swing with con- 
summate ease. A parallel today might be 
Dizzy Gillespie, who has also reached a 
stage in his development which enables 
him to show a greater economy of notes 
yet produce jazz of the first order. Louis 
was now the complete artist—he had 
polished the occasional inaccuracies that 
tempered the enjoyment of his work in 
the Iate 20’s and shed the flamboyancy 
that hampered his early 30’s perform- 
ances. He more than shows his powers 
on the inevitable Saints (1938) where his 
last chorus is an absolute gem. The 
following year a real classic was record- 
ed—Bye And Bye not only features a 
fine solo by J. C. Higginbotham but also 
showcases the superb drumming of the 
late Big Sid Catlett. Louis himself is 
masterful—he takes a swinging vocal 
chorus and then, spurred on by a beauti- 
ful break by Catlett, plays as only he 
can. 

The big bands that Louis fronted were 
often far from good. The Luis Russell 
Orchestra was probably the most con- 
sistent, but even they were uninspired at 
times. Pzradoxically, they were better in 


their early days without Louis. But the 
standard of his backing groups failed to 
impair him at all and their mediocrity 
only served to emphasize his outstanding 
talent. He sounded at home in most big 
band contexts. Strangely enough he fitted 
into an almost Ellingtonian mould as 
easily as the more strident big band. It 
must be admitted that Leonard Feather’s 
Esquire All Americans, with whom he 
was featured on record in 1946, was 
hardly the Ellington band but enough 
of the band’s stars were present to en- 
sure a Ducal sound. On Long, Long 
Journey Louis takes a fine opening solo 
backed by a reed passage that can only 
be associated with the Duke. The result 
is perfect and no discomfiture is ex- 
perienced by the listener tc hear a biting 
Hodges solo which follows. The other 
track from the session is Snafu (the un- 
printable American service expression) 
and Louis is again magnificent. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
article to ignore the small group record- 
ings made by Louis in his prime, for 
brief study of these records will show 
that his contribution to this aspect of 
jazz is unequalled. What is important is 
the fact that his experience with big 
bands moulded him into the artist that 
took the jazz world by the ears. His 
big band recordings made afterwards are 
certainly not above criticism, but in 
fairness, most of the fault lies with the 
bands and not with Louis. He remained 
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surmise that the labels on his “Monk 
at Town Hall” album are reversed. My 
own copy has this error, as do two 
others that I know of”. 

Mr. Rice says also that he has always 
understood the name Thelonious to be 
spelled with an ‘o’ although he has, on 
occasion, seen the ‘o’ omitted. But I find 
myself harking back to the 1948.49 
period when Blue Note first “went 
modern” and the first Monk discs ap. 
peared on that label. Their advertise. 
ments in such periodicals as the “Re. 
cord Changer” scorned to introduce the 
letter ‘o’ and, as far as I can observe, 
this has appeared only during the last 
four or five years. 


279. Lonnie Johnson (refer July 1961) 

John Godrich says that the second 
lyric I quoted definitely belongs to 
Sweet Woman. This is confirmed by 
Graham Boatfield, who also remarks that 
he considers the wind-howling noises on 
St. Louis Cyclone Blues to have been 
made, not by a second voice, but by a 
wind-machine as used for theatrical 
effects. 


276. Barney’s Bounce (refer June 1961) 

Information from John Norris in Tor- 
onto states that Al Morgan plays bass 
on Mahogany Hall Stomp, Rose Room 
and Mood Indigo, and that he is re- 
placed by Bob Stone on all other titles 
on Liberty LRP3072. 


artistically aloof and we can indeed be 
thankful that more opportunities were 
given to the greatest jazz soloist, in this 
medium, than would have been available 
in the New Orleans set-up. In any case, 
such musical stagnation would have been 
inconceivable to the blossoming young 
trumpeter. The larger group not only 
gave him a free hand as a great soloist 
but also enabled him to become the 
greatest male singer in the jazz world. 
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Louis Armstrong—PARIS BLUES (no personnels 
available ) UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4092 
BLUES IN MODERN JAZZ (contains tracks by 
Art Blakey, Ray Charles, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Lennie Tristano, Milt Jackson, jimmy Guitrre, 
Thelonious Monk) ATLANTIC 1337 
Ornette Coleman—FREE JAZZ (A COLLECTIVE 
IMPROVISATION ) (Coleman, alto; Eric Dolphy, 
aito; Freddy Hubbard, tpt; Charlie Haden, bs; 
Ed Blackwell, d & others) ATLANTIC 1304 


Louis Cottrell Trio—BOURBON STREET 
(Cottrell, clit; Manuel Sayles, gtr; McNeil 
Breaux, bs): Perdido/Rosetta/Three Little 


Words/etc. RIVERS:DE (stereo) 9385 
Booker Ervin—THAT’S IT! (Ervin, ten; George 
Tucker, bs; Horace Parlan, p; Al Harewoou, 


d): Mojo/Uranus/Poinciana/Speak Low/Book- 
er’s Blues/Boo CANDID 8014 
Glen Gray—SHALL WE SWING? (personnel 


includes Plas Johnson, Don Fagerquist Babe 
Russin): Hungarian Dance No. 5/Humouresque/ 
Poet And Peasant Overture/Melody In F/etc. 
(S&M) CAPITOL ST 1615 
Gigi Gryce—REMINISCIN’ (Gryce, alto; Richard 
Williams, tpt; Richard Wyands, p; George 
Duvivier or Julian Euell or Reggie Workman, 
bs; Bob Thomas or Walter Perkins, d; Eddie 
Costa, vibes): Blue Lights/Caravan/Reminiscin’/ 
Yesterday/Gee Blues Gee/A Night In Tunisia/ 
Dearly Beloved/Take The A Train 
MERCURY 20628 
Eddie Harris—MIGHTY LIKE A ROSE (Harr's 
ten; Joe Diorio, gtr; Bill Yancy, bs; Wi'ne 
Pickens, p; Harold Jones, d): Willow Weep 
For Me/Mighty Like A Rose/Fontessa/etc. 
VEEJAY LP 3025 
Chico Hamilton—THE CHICO HAMILTON 
SPECIAL (Hamilton, d; Nate Gershman, cello; 
Harry Polk, gtr; Charles Lloyd, alto; Bobby 
Haynes, bs): Don’t Get Lost/Autumn Leaves/ 
New Rhumba/Way Down/Afternoon Of A 
Breeze/Ladybird/Trio COLUMBIA 1619 
Lionel Hampton—THE MANY SIDES OF HAMP 
(12” LP, details not known) GLADHAMP 1001 
Jimmy Heath—THE QUOTA (Heath, ten; Freddie 
Hubbard, tpt; Julius Watkins, Fr.-horn; Cedar 
Walton, p; Percy Heath, bs; Albert Heath, 
d): The Quota/Lowland Lullaby/Thinking Of 
You/Bells & Horns/Down Shift/When*-Sonny 
Gets Blue/Funny Time Riverside 9372 
Herbie Mann—THE FAMILY OF MANN (Mann, 
fit; Ray Mantilla, Ray ‘Baretto, percussion; 
Dave Pike, vibes): Why Don’t You Do Right?/ 
Moanin’ /Guinean/etc. ATLANTIC 1371 
David Newman—STRAIGHT AHEAD (Newman, 
alto, ten; Wynton Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs: 
Charlie Persip, d): Batista’s Groove/Skylark/ 
Night Of Nisan/Cousin Slim/Summertime/ 
Congo Chant ATLANTIC 1366 
Lem Winchester—WITH FEELING (Winchester, 
vibes; Richard Wyands, p; George Duvivier, 
bs; Roy Haynes, d): Why Don’t They Under- 
stand/Butterfly/With A Song In My Heart/But 
Beautiful/Skylark/To Love & Be Loved/The 
Kids/My Romance. 
PPREST{;GE/MOODSVILLE 11 
Phil Woods—RIGHTS OF SWING (Quincy Jones, 
cond; Woods, alto; Benny Bailey, tpt; Curtis 
Fuller, tbn; Sahib Shibab, bari; Julius Watkins, 
Fr. horn; Tommy Flanagan, p; Osie Johnson, 
d; Buddy Catlett, bs): Prelude & Part One/ 
Part Two—Ballad/Part Three—Waltz/Part Four 
—Scherzo/Part Five—Presto CANDID 8016 
John Wright—NICE ‘N’ TASTY (Wright, p; 
Wendell Marshall, bs; J. C. Heard, d): Things 
Are Getting Better/The Very Thought Of You/ 
Witchcraft/Pie Face/You Do It/Darn That 


Dream/Yes, | Know/The Wright Way 
PRESTIGE 7197 





ecent 
merican 
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BLUES & FOLK: 
Prof. Alex Bradford—Hold Out/Jesus Keep Me 


Near The Cross CHOICE 23 
Eddie Burns—Hard Hearted Woman/Orange 
Driver HARVEY 111 


Ida Cox—BLUES FOR RAMPART STREET (lida 
Cox, vel, with Coleman Hawkins, ten; Roy 
Eldridge, tpt; Sammy Price, p; Milt Hinton, 
bs; Jo Jones, d): Blues For Rampart Street/ 
St Louis Blues/Fogyism/Wild Women Don't 
Have The Blues/Hard Time Blues/Cherry 
Pickin’ Blues/Hard, Oh Lord/Lawdy Lawdy 
Blues/Death Letter Biues/Mama Goes Where 
Papa Goes RIVERSIDE 12-347 

Rev. Gary Davis—A LITTLE MORE FAITH (Davis, 
vel, gtr): You Got To Move/Motherless 
Children/etc. BLUESVILLE 1032 

K. C. Douglas—K. C.’s BLUES (K. C. Douglas, 
vel & gtr): Broken Heart/Hen House Blues/ 
Wake Up, Workin’ Woman/Rootin’ Ground 
Hog/Meanest Woman/Born In The Country/ 
Love Me A!! Night Long/Tell Me/Cryin’/K. 
C.’s Doctor Blues/You Got A Good Thing Now/ 
Watch Dog Blues BLUESVILLE 1023 

Champion Jack Dupree—THE WOMEN BLUES OF 
CHAMPION JACK DUPREE: Bus Station Blues/ 
Ain't That A Shame/Talk To Me Baby/etc. 

FOLKWAYS FS3825 

Ernie Fields—Castle Rock/String Of Pearls 

RENDEZVOUS 161 

The Five Blind Boys—Can’t Serve The Lord/ 
Constantly Abiding PEACOCK 1838 

Arthur Gunter—Workin’ For My Baby/Who Will 
Ever EXCELLO 2204 

John Lee Hooker—THE FOLK LORE OF J.L.H.: 
Tupelo Blues/Five Long Years/Hobo Blues/etc. 

VEEJAY 1033 

Howlin’ Wolf—The Red Rooster/Shake For Me 


CHESS 1804 

Christine Kittrell—Sitting & Drinking/Mr Big 
Wheel VEEJAY 399 
Little Mack—i’m Happy Now/Don’t Leave Me 
Now CHECKER 991 


a Richard—He's Not Just A Soldier/Joy Joy 
MERCURY 71884 

items Mabley—MOMS MABLEY AT THE PLAYBOY 
CLUB CHESS LP1460 
Jimmy McCracklin—The Drag/Just Got To Know 
ART-TONE 825 

The Mighty Clouds Of Joy—i’ll Be All Right/ 


Mr Religion PEACOCK 1839 
Charley O’Bannon—Goin’ Down/Turnpike 

GAYLO 107 

Memphis Slim—CHICAGO BLUES (Slim, p; 


Arbee Stidham, gtr; Jump Jackson, d): Boogie 
Woogie Piano Style/Alberta/Scandinavian 





Boogie/Between Midnight & Dawn/4é6th Street 


Boogie/The Big Race/Chicago Rent Party/ 
Down South FOLKWAYS, FG3536 
El Pauling—Here It ‘Tis Right/Jail Bird 
FEDERAL 12431 
Jimmy Reed—LPs available on the VEEJAY label: 
''M JIMMY REED VEEJAY LP 1004 
ROCKIN WITH REED VEEJAY LP 1008 
FOUND LOVE VEEJAY LP 1022 
NOW APPEARING VEEJAY LP 1025 
AT CARNEGIE HALL VEEJAY LP 1035 
The Sensational Nightingales—The Storm Is 
Passing Over/People | Used To See 
PEACOCK 1840 
Charles Sheffield—! Would Be A Sinner/Kangaroo 
EXCELLO 2205 
The Skylight Singers—When I'm Gone/Don’t 
Wonder About Him PEACOCK 1835 
The Songsters of Harmony—The Last Mile/Upon 


This Rock RENNER 5001 
The Soul Stirrers—Heaven !s My Home/God Is 
Standing By SAR 120 


The Southern Tones—He That Believeth/You 
Can’t Convince The World/Wait On The Lord, 
mse 1 82 MYRL EP-1203 

Gene Simmons—The Shape You Left Me In/Some 
Other Guy HI 2039 
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ily 1 description of everything 
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Despite 
the employment of the organ in 
ae jazz, no one will argue with Moods- 

ville’s choice of Shirley Scott as 
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* one of today's top jazz organ 
stars. On MV-5 she is backed by 
George Duvivier, George Tucker 
and Arthur Edgehill. Miss Scott 
will surely convert organ infidels. 

There's no argument about 

* Coleman Hawkins. Precisely why 
the toughest tenor of them all is 

n many Swingville discs 

swoops” swingingly 

om SV-2001 with Red Gar 

* land, Doug Watkins and Specs 

Wright. 





Distributed by: CENTRAL 
RECORD DISTRIBUTORS 
10Rathb Place,L d 
W.1. Langham 0781/2 
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CARL TTT ARLE III RR 
FOR CONNOISSEURS OF BLUES & RAGTIME 


We offer, in limited edition, historic 


The Professors 


recordings 


of rare performances by two jazz pioneers 


BRUN CAM PBELL/DIN K JOHNSON 


500 only, long play 12-inch pressings on virgin Vinyl 


$5 (int'l 
through any Post Office) 


FACTORY DIRECT 
WE PAY POSTAGE 


Money Order—obtainable 


EUPHONIC 

SOUND RECORDING Co. 
357 LEIGHTON DRIVE 
VENTURA, CALIF. USA 
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LIONEL HAMPTON 
(continued from page 9) 

like the vibraphone, but that the in- 
strument should be made to produce 
blues of such warmth and richness is 
even more amazing—a sure triumph over 
his medium on the part of Hampton. One 
might imagine that in applying the vibra- 
phone to the blues idiom use would have 
been made of traditional keyboard blues 
devices, but this is not the case. Hampton 
projects the blues through the medium 
of his own vibes style, the perfected 
rhythmic placing of the opening phrases 
announcing the soloist’s identity in un- 
mistakable terms, while the melodic 
contours of this long solo are of that 
unmistakable ‘singing’ kind associated 
with the blues. Like all great jazz musi- 
cians Hamp never moves far away from 
the basic language of the blues; the 
idiom lies at the very heart of all his 
work, even in such a performance as / 
Only Have Eyes For You. Of all the 
qualities to be found in Blue Panassic 
none is more remarkable than _ the 
rhythmic alertness at so slow a tempo. 
for in this solo Hampton plays with a 
swing which rivets the attention from 
beginning to end. 

To compare the finest recordings of 
so great a musician as Lionel Hampton 
one against the other is perhaps to carry 
the comparative method in criticism to 
an extreme, yet is must be said that in 
many ways Blue Panassie is his greatest 
achievement, a blues as traditional in 
feeling and as unfettered in expression as 
any in the idiom, be they by Leroy Carr. 
Johnny Dodds or Hot Lips Page. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


“JAZZ JOURNAL”—Our 


supply of back issues is 


dwindling—only a few 1956/7/8 left. Available in lots of six 


BLUES ON RECORD 
(continued from page 19) 

tegrity means little. So he tried to forget 
the blues and took work in various 
mechanical jobs. 

But in 1960 Chris Strachwitz persuaded 
him to come out of retirement and record 
for his Arhoolie label (Arhoolie F-1004). 
It may be Son Jackson’s ‘swan song’, but 
it is certainly his best. Blues Come From 
Texas shows what he owes to Blind 
Lemon, while there are two fine versions 
of Charley Cherry. However, of even 
more interest is the moving Cairo Blues, 
and the song which first brought him to 
the notice of Bill Quinn, Roberta. 

Jackson is, I suppose, a casualty of 
the times in which we live. Whilst his 
name might never appear in any Hall of 
Fame, he was, at his best, a good and 
original artist who only descended to the 
trivial under pressure. It is much to his 
credit that he was honest enough to re- 
ject, on principle, the chance of com- 
mercial success. 


TAILPIECE 

Tony Standish and myself seem to be 
very much at odds over the merits. o1 
otherwise, of Down South Summit Meet- 
in’. He has given it a frightful belting 
in his review (October issue), but I stick 
to my opinion that this is one of the 
finest “off the cuff’ recordings of blues 
obtainable. It is certainly not concert hall 
stuff, the Lord be praised, but it is the 
blues as they have been sung for so 
many years and which seldom get on 
record. The blues sung by men for them- 
selves. Try the disc and see what you 
make of it. 


rapidly 
Rate: 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 











Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as) 
received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked| 
on spine at 13/6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 








| 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 





at the bargain price of 8s. 6d. post free (US $1.20). Single 
copies Is. 9d. post free. Also some 1959 @ 2s. per copy, post 
free. 


“JAZZ HOT”—the famous French magazine, lavishly illus., 46 
pages. Subscriptions. 32s. per year (US $4.60). Back copies 
available @ Is. 10d. each, or 9s. 6d. for six. 


“CODA”—the Canadian jazz magazine, edited by John Norris. 
Contains detailed news of the U.S. and Canadian jazz scenes, 
as well as articles, record reviews. Price Is. 10d. per copy. 


“BULLETIN HOT CLUB OF FRANCE”—Edited by Hugues 
Panassie. Essential reading and pictures for mainstreamers 
Price Is. 6d. per copy. Send 9d. for sample copy. 

“EUREKA”—the magazine which specialises in ethnic New 
Orleans music. Special all-picture edition now out—containing 
over fifty hitherto unpublished photos of N.O. musicians past 
& present. Price: 5s. 5d. post free. 


SHEET MUSIC: Piano copies of famous Jelly Roll Morton 
numbers: Winin’ Boy Blues/Mamie’s Blues/The Naked Dance/ 
The Crave/Big Fat Ham/Buddy Bolden’s Blues/The Miserere/ 
Sweet Substitute/We Are Elks/My Home Is In A Southern 
Town/If You Knew/Why. 3s. 6d. per copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
23/6. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG. 
2745. 


YOUNG GIRL, 20, interested in jazz, speaking English and 
French, requires position in a Jazz Record Shop. Long term. 
Box 110. 


KOOLSPIEL—Method for MODERN JAZZ postal/tuitional— 
adaptable to all front line instruments. 3d. stamp for details. 
Dept. K.S.P.L. 5 West Warwick Place. London S.W.1. 


FOR SALE Deleted DIANA WASHINGTON SINGS THE BLUES 
Top Rank RX 3006. NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL—Pete 
Seeger, Leon Bibb, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee etc. 3 Vol 
35070/1/2. New 20/- each. Box No. 17. 


FOR SALE—38 LPs, 9 EPs mostly mainstream and modern. £25 
lot, or will sell separately. Write for lists. Clarke, 18 North 
Ave, Exeter. 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM—1I6 pages of photographs 

from the JJ files, printed on glossy art paper: Fats Waller. 
Duke, Louis, Sid Catlett, Zutty, Baby Dodds, Bunk, Ory, 
Earl Hines and others. A few copies left at Is. 8d. post free 
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| The Swing Shop Page 


OUR YULE WISH — TO SUPPLY WHAT YULE WANT! 


|. ALABAMA WBD. STOMPERS—Pigmeat Stomp/Who Stole the Lock/Pepper Steak/You Can Depend. EP 16/9 
S{DNEY BECHET (w. Louis, Trixie Smith, N. Sissle gps.)—Coal Cart/2.19/Blackstick /Trixie’s B./Sw. Patootie/Fr. 











to 


Train B./Honky Tonk T./Perdido St./Viper Mad/When Sun Sets../Daddy Rocks Me 45/6 
3, OSCAR CELESTIN—Give Me Some More/I’m Satisfied Y. Love Me/Black Rag/Careless Love EP 16/9 
4. CHICAGO STOMPERS—Wild Man/Stomp Yr. Feet CL. WILLIAMS—Cushion Foot/P.D.Q. Blues EP 16/9 
j. EDDIE CONDON—Carnegie Jump/C. Drag/Basin St./Katharina/G. Man Is Hard To Find (4 parts) 48/6 
é. ELLINGTON SIDEMEN—(JH) Rabbit's Jp./Pyramid/ J°burg’s Lull./Sw. On the Campus/(CW) Mobile B./Have a 
Heart/Can’t Believe/Sw. Pan Alley/(BB) Pelican Drag/Tapioca/(RS) S. Juan Hill/Fat Stuff Ser. 35/- 
1. STAN GETZ AT THE SHRINE—Flamingo/Lover Man/Pernod/ Feather Merchant/Tasty Pudding/Don’t Mean a 
Thing/Open Country/Polka Dots../etc, etc. Boxed set (shop soiled), 2 LP’s, 10 photos. £3-5-0 
§ BENNY GOODMAN—Famous 1938 Carnegie Hall Concert. A few sets only (new) at this price £2-19-6 
9 ERSKINE HAWKINS-—Strictly Swing/Easy Rider/Swing Out/Raid the Joint/No Soap/Norfolk Ferry/Uncle Bud 
Weary B./Texas Hop/Sneakin’ Out/Rifftime/Uptown Shuffle/Gin Mill Sp./+3 45/6 
10. FLETCHER HENDERSON—D.S. Camp Meetin’/Wild Party/Wrappin’ It Up/Hotter Than ‘Ell EP 16/9 
ll. KINGS OF DIXIELAND (w. E. Miller, Cathcart, et al)—Dixieland B./New Wash. and Lee Sw./ High Society/Lassa’s 
Tromb./Wait Till the Sun Shines/S. Rampart St. Par./C’less Love/ +3 23/3 
(2. LEADBELLY—On a Christmas Day/Sw. Mary B./Ella Speed/Tell Me Baby/Irene/ +3 10” 29/6 
3. CHARLIE PARKER (w. Miles Davis)—Dewey Sq./The Hymn/Scrapple../Bongo Beep/B. Feathers/Klacto../Bongo 
Bop/Cool B./Hot B./Dexterity/Bird’s Nest/Bird of Par./D. Blame Me/Out of N. 45/6 
14. CHARLIE PARKER PLAYS COLE PORTER—I Get a Kick../Love For Sale/I Love Paris/etc. etc. 35/- 
15. BUD SHANK QT.—Squeeze Me/Funny Val./ Misty Eyes/Charity Rag/I’ll Rem. April/etc, ete. 26/- 
16. TENOR SAX PARADE—various soloists with the bands of Tiny Bradshaw, Bill Doggett, Sonny Thompson, Todd 
Rhodes, Doc Bagby, etc 14 tracks with a Rock’n’Roll beat. 39 /- 
17. CAL TJADER QNT. (B’cast from “The Black Hawk”, San Francisco)—Autumn Leaves/ Raccoon Straits/ The Con- 
tinental/You Stepped Out of a Dream/My Romance/ Bad and Beautiful/etc 45/6 
18. T-BONE WALKER~—Here In the Dark/I Miss You Baby/Life Is Too Short/Welcome B./I Get So Weary/Through 
With Women/ Party Girl/Lollie Lou/Street Walking Woman/Got No Use For You/ +2 45/6 
19. FATS WALLER—Sweet Sue/Somebody Stole M.G./H’suckle Rose/Moon Is Low/ Sheik /B-b Blues/Night of June 
3rd/Clothes Line Ballet/Don’t Let It Bother You/Zonky/ You're the Top/ +8 45/6 


(Note: Companion volume to the above also available at same price). 
20. CHICK WEBB with ELLA—Don’t Be That Way/I Want To Be Happy/Shine/Naughty Waltz/Squeeze Me/Liza 


Wacky Dust/Little White Lies/What a Shuffle/My Last Affair/Dipsy Doodle / +3 45/6 
21. DICKIE WELLS IN PARIS—I Got Rhythm/Hot Club B./Lady Be Good/I Found a New Baby/Sweet Sue/Jap. 
Sandman/Hangin’ Around Boudon/D.W. Blues/Bugle Call Rag/Nobody’s Blues../ +2 45/6 
22. CLARENCE WILLIAMS—Take Your BI. Btm. Outside/Black Snake/Mountain City/Gravier St./Pane In the 
Glass/Jackass B./Log Cabin/Church St. Sobbin’ B./I’m Goin’ Back to Bottomland/ +7! 45/6 


23. BILLIE HOLIDAY-TEDDY WILSON—You Let Me D own/Who Loves You/A Fine Romance/These’n’That’n’ 
Those / Painting the Town Red/Did I Remember/Carelessly/With Thee I Swing/Date With a Dream/Eeny Meeny 
Miney Mo/When a W. Loves a Man/Very Thought of You/My Last Affair/Back In Your Own Back Yard 36/8 

244. DJANGO REINHARDT—Beyond the Sea/Bricktop/Swing 42/Heavy Artillery/Lover Man/After You've Gone 
Ou es-tu, Mon Amour/ Menilmontant/I Saw Stars/etc, etc. 45/6 

(Note: All above 12” LP unless stated otherwise. All post free.) 

HOW ABOUT GIVING (yourself?) A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS?... 


DJANGO REINHARDT: really excellent book, well illustrated with near 80pp discography. 5 

CALL HIM GEORGE: authentic story of George Lewis's life and background. 25/- 
THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ: massive and impressive tome . . . invaluable! 75/- 
JAZZ STREET: finest book of jazz photographs yet! 130 full page pictures. 55/- 
THE COLUMBIA 13/14000 SERIES: listed in great detail. Sheer delight for the student! 80pp. 15/6 





Write now to: 














DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 








J.R.R.A. Founder Member 











PS: Don’t forget, we have, or can get, most records mentioned in “J.J... MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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VOGUE 


THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 





NEW RELEASES 


“TIGER RAG AND ALL THAT JAZZ” 
EDDIE CONDON ALL-STARS 
VOGUE LAE 12249 


Ostrich Walk; Livery Stable Blues; Lazy Daddy; Sensatio. Rag; 
Original Dixieland One-Step; Bluin’ the Blues; Lazy River; 
Tiger Rag 


“GROOVIN’ BLUE” 
CURTIS AMY & FRANK BUTLER 
VOGUE LAE 12287 


Gone Into It; Annsome; Bobblin’; Groovin’ Blue; Beautiful You; 
Very Frank; 


“LES McCANN LTD IN SAN FRANCISCO” 
VOGUE LAE 12289 


Oh, Them Golden Gaters; Red Sails In The Sunset; Big Jim; 
| Am In Love; Jeepers Creepers; Gone On And Get That 
Church; We'll See Yaw’ll After While, Ya Heah 


“EXPLORING THE SCENE” 
THE POLL WINNERS (Vol. 4) 
CONTEMPORARY LAC 12274 (Stereo SCA 5020) 


Little Susie; The Duke; So What; Misty; Doodlin’; The Golden 
Striker; Li’l Darlin’; The Blessing; This Here 


“TOGETHER AGAIN!” 
TEDDY EDWARDS & HOWARD McGHEE 
CONTEMPORARY LAC 12291 (Stereo SCA 5026) 


Together Again!; You Stepped Out Of A Dream; Up There; 
Perhaps; Misty; Sandy 


“AROUND THE WORLD!” 

FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 

GOOD TIME JAZZ LAG 12285 (Stereo SGA 5025) 

Isle Of Capri; Japanese Sandman; Hindustan; Panama; When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling; China Boy; Russian Lullaby; The Sheik 
Of Araby; It Happened In Monterey; Lady Of Spain; My Little 
Grass Shack In Kealakekua Hawaii; California Here | Come 


“KID ORY FAVORITES” 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
GOOD TIME JAZZ LAG 12281/2 (Stereo SGA 5023/4) 


High Society; Do What Ory Say; Down Home Rag; Careless 
Love; The Jazz Me Blues; Weary Blues; Original Dixieland 
One-Step; Bourbon Street Parade; Panama; Toot, Toot, 
Tootsie; Oh, didn’t He Ramble; Beale Street Blues; Maryland. 
my Maryland; 1919 Rag; Eh La Bas; Mood Indigo; Bugle Call 
Rag 


REJOICE! RED MITCHELL CELLO 

DEBUT AT THE RENAISSANCE 

VOGUE LAE 12286 

Jim’s Blues; Oh! You Crazy Moon; Rejoice; Collard Greens 


and Black-Eye Peas; You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To; 
A Night In Tunisia 


NEW GROOVE/BUD SHANK 
featuring CARMELL JONES 
VOGUE LAE 12288 


New Groove; The Awakening; White Lightnin’; Sultry Serenade; 
Well you needn’t; Liddledabllduya 


“CARL’S BLUES” 
THE CURTIS COUNCE GROUP 
CONTEMPORARY LAC 12263 


Pink Lady; | Can’t Get Started; Nica’s Dream; Love Walked 
In; Larue; The Butler Did It; Carl’s Blues 


FOLK 1AZZ 
THE BILL SMITH QUARTET 
CONTEMPORARY LAC 12290 


A-Roving; Greensleeves; Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; 
John Henry; Wayfaring Stranger; Three Blind Mice; Go Down, 
Moses; Blow The Man Down; Black Is The Colour Of My True 
Love’s Hair; Reuben, Reuben 


“THE PROPER TIME” 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
CONTEMPORARY LAC 12293 (Stereo SCA 5027) 


Original Film Score For The Motion Picture “The Proper 
Time” Composed By Shelly Manne. Drum Solo; Blue Stutter; 
The Proper Time; Happy Pool; The Proper Time; Doreen’s § 
Blues; Exotic Moods; Warm Water; Doreen’s Blues; The Proper 
Time; Drum. Solo; Panic; Fraternizing; Doreen’s Blues; Fast 
Blues; Piano Trio; Doreen’s Blues; The Proper Time 


THE SCOBEY STORY Vol. 2 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
GOOD TIME IAZZ LAG 12294 


Big Butter And Egg Man; Silver Dollar; Sidewalk Blues; 
Everything Is Peaches Down In Georgia; (Do You Know What 
It Means To Miss) New Orleans; | Wish’t | Was In Peoria; 
Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me; The Ace In The Hole; 
Long Gone; All The Wrongs You’ve Done Me; Huggin’ And A 
Chalkin’; Hindustan 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 














